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Is perfect; that 1s, it is soap and 
nothing but soap, no fat or al- 
kali in it. The fat is taken up 
with the alkali; vice versa, the 
alkali all taken up with the fat. 
And this is supposed to be true 
of no other soap in the worid 


but Pears’. 
Begin and end with Pears’-— 
no fat or alkali in it. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


LONDON, NEW-YORK, AND EVERYWHERE. 



































STEPHEN J. FIELD. 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
From a photograph by Taber, San Francisco. 
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MASTER READER OF HUMANITY. 


Shakspere’s marvelous mastery of the secrets of Man and Nature—His Characters 
are an epitome of human passions, his Dramas are the world tn miniature 
— Pictures from his Life and from his Plays. 


By George Holme. 


F into a world where all men were 

blind, or saw every object distorted, 

out of shape, colorless, there could be 

born one with perfect vision, he would be 
a ruler. 

It was into a kingdom like this that 
Shakspere came. He saw human nature 
in the white light of truth and reality ; 
saw it unbiased by prejudice, uncolored 
by spleen or by too great enthusiasm, saw 
it justly, and realized its possibilities to 


the fullest extent. Added to this perfect 
understanding of a character, and of its 
natural, inevitable development, was a 
sense of proportion, of continuity, of form, 
which made him see how art might group 
these characters to act and react upon 
each other, and bring dramatic incidents 
to the eye of short vision. 

Nature is so vast, her plan is alto- 
gether so heroic, that we humans who live 
so short a time, who altogether are but 














SHAKSPERE'S HOUSE AT STRATFORD ON AVON. 
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one element in her great chain of events, 
cannot see her plot, nor witness her clim- 
axes. She uses exactly the materials 
which Shakspere used, and we cannot but 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
From the painting by G. Papperitz. 


“ My bounty ts as boundless as the sea, my love as deep; the more I give to 
thee the more 1 have, for both are infinite.” 


believe that the same large order as in 
nature’s plan was in his mind and under- 
standing. He made a reduced copy of 
the great dramatic chain of events, that it 
might be brought within the limits of the 
stage and of the comprehension of other 
men. 

With all his art, he has so blended, so 
created, out of nature, and his proportions 
are so perfectly adjusted, that we are al- 
most inclined to think him but a reporter 
of actual events in their actual order. He 
seems to be but the mouthpiece of his 
characters. He seems in no way respon- 
sible for their sentiments. They may be 
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great and good, or dishonorable and 
shameful; he is responsible for none of 
them. He only tells their story, elim- 
inating the unnecessary, and crowding 
into a short space the 
results which show be- 
hind an endless chain of 
causes. 

Shakspere is as moral 
as life. Soundness of 
morals is the founda- 
tion of all true art, for 
nature, taken as a 
whole, is moral. The 
workings of nature are 
essentially true, and art, 
being but the condensa- 
tion of nature, must ex- 
hibit that truth. The 
artist who attempts to 
make prominent the 
moralelement,whoover- 
loads with that, or with 
any other, defeats his 
own end by becoming 
unnatural. The _ pro- 
portions must be kept, 
and it is this justness 
which makes Shakspere 
so great, and which 
makes his delineation 
of life a text book to its 
students. It is the most 
valuable heritage which 
literature has given to 
mankind. Itisareplica 
of life, always there; a 
map in the wilderness 
of passion, showing in- 
evitable endings, an in- 
dex to nature. 

Shakspere has de- 
picted every variety of passion, and in 
every case the passion depicted has been 
in perfect correspondence with the char- 
acter depicted. It is here, more than 
anywhere else, that he has shown his 
absolute judgment of motives and differ- 
ences. From the full blown love of Romeo 
and /uliet to the jealousy of Leontes he 
has given to us an expression of that 
which circumstances made the inevitable 
result. His intuitive knowledge of the 
workings of the human mind made him 
know exactly what manner and extent of 
passion would be the outgrowth in each 
individual case. 





























“HAMLET AND OPHELIA.” 
From the painting by H. Merle. 


“ Be thou as chaste as tce, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.” 
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OTHELLO’S COURTSHIP. 
From the painting by Karl Becker. 
* She loved him for the dangers he had passed.” 


In his own time Shakspere was ac- 
cused of plagiarism because the story, 
the thread of his dramas was almost 
always taken from some well known 
source. This has nothing whatever to 
do with a just and sensible criticism of 
his work. He took dead things—the 
wood-like framework which supported 
a story, and put in its place living, beings 
who lived their own lives, and by that 
means live the story before us. 

““Romeo and Juliet” was originally an 
old tale, fairly weil told in blank verse, 
and one of the popular stories of that day. 
It is doubtful if Shakspere realized what 
he was doing when he began to make a 
play of this story. He saw these cha- 
racters as they should have been, as they 
must have been, and he made them 
visible to us. 


It was a veritable creation. The story 
of “Romeo and Juliet” is a tragedy of 
love. It is the only one of Shakspere’s 
plays which moves with the passion of 
love for the supreme woftzf. Coleridge 
has made the perfect epitome of it in 
his criticism: ‘Read ‘Romeoand Juliet ;’ 
all is youth and spring; youth with its 
follies, its virtues, its precipitancies; 
spring with its odors, its flowers, and its 
transiency. It is one and the same feel- 
ing that commences, goes through, and 
ends the play. The old men, the Cafu- 
fets and the Montagues, are not common 
old men; they have an eagerness, a 
heartiness, a vehemence, the effect of 
spring. With Romeo, his change of pas- 
sion, his sudden marriage, his rash death, 
are all the effects of youth; whilst in 
Juliet love has all that is tender and 
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melancholy in the nightingale, all that is 
voluptuous in the rose, with whatever is 
sweet in the freshness of spring; but it 
ends with a long, deep sigh, like the last 
breeze of an Italian even- 
ing.” 

The whole drama is 
fiery with the flame of 
love. In its short space 
Shakspere has taught 
the wide lesson that na- 
ture is all powerful and 
her spontaneous forces 
will assert themselves 
for good or evil. If na- 
tive passions are entirely 
repressed by the crust of 
artificial rules and man- 
ners, the hour will come 
when that very repres- 
sion will create a mighty 
force exploding into a 
volcano. 

In this play, amid the 
sordid conventionalities 
of an artificial society, 
the hero and heroine 
stand out children of na- 
ture by the very throb 
of their young hearts. 
And when they lose each 
other all is lost. It is 
not their love that merits 
and brings on the trag- 
edy; their passion has 
the purity of youth, of 
innocence; it is the strife 
oftheir houses. It seems 
forecast that this enmity 
shall find its punish- 
ment in the destruction of these two, the 
pride and hope of their families. Turned 
aside from the course of nature, these 
two beat themselves to death against 
a wall which never should have been 
erected. 

Shakspere shows in many of his plays 
how variously different dispositions are 
moved by the same cause; and again, 
how often the same results are achieved 
by greatly ditfering causes. Weare given 
insights into actuating principles—in- 
sights that are revelations. In the play of 
“Othello” the main passions of the drama 
have their start in /ago. Here is a man 


who has no external provocation for his 
acts, but is moved by an original malig- 
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nity of nature, which comes out as poison 
exhales from a noxious plant, destroying 
wherever it touches. Shakspere has 
created here a man who sins for the love 


THE MURDER OF DESDEMONA. 


From the painting by F. Piloty. 


“Oh balmy breath, that doth almost persuade Fustice to break her 


sword!” 


of sinning, who cheats not for the love of 
gold, but for the sport of wheedling it 
from others. 

He is senseless of all good, but sees the 
bad instantly. He is full of malicious 
sport—a stern and bitter wit, a con- 
temptuous talent, and a hungering and 
thirsting after unrighteousness. His 
vices and crimes are never those that 
spring from passion, but from cold and 
deliberate calculation. He enjoys most of 
all the triumph of exercising his power, 
and proving to himself that he is clever 
enough to make white look black to 
ordinary eyes. 

In Othello, Jago finds the one upon 
whom his peculiar arts have full play. 
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CORDELIA. 
From the painting by Gabriel Max. 


“Oh, look upon me, sir, and hold your hands in benediction o’er me!” 


So open, so generous, so confiding, he is 
easy prey. It is the impulse of one of 
delicate honor to rely upon the word of 
another, to expect to find people what 
they seem. To the Moor, the case is as 
strong as though his wife were guilty in- 
deed. Jealousy is not the leading feature 
in his character. He judges Desdemona 
upon the evidence given, and sees no es- 
cape for her. He believes her death the 
only reparation to the honor which she 
nas profaned. High principle and earnest 
feeling temper and strengthen the pas- 


sions in this and exalt him. He 


possesses— 


man, 


The noble nature, whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident nor dart of chance 
Could neither graze nor pierce. 

In /ago and in Ofhel/lo Shakspere has 
placed before us two men as nature made 
them. His creation has consisted in 
bringing them together to act upon each 
other according to the inevitable laws of 
life. Jago blinds his consciousness to 
everything in life until he has first colored 
it by his own black vision. O+¢he//o’s mind 
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‘OPHELIA, 


From the paintin 


g by A. Seifert. 
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is like a clear, white mirror, where every- 
thing is healthy and true. The tragedy 
is part of this truth. 

Desdemona has little in common with 





KING RICHARD III. 
From the painting by Carl Piloty. 


* Now will lin, to take some privy order to draw the brats of Clarence 


out of sight.” 


the women of whom we hear, because 
women like her are silent. She has for 
most of us a fascination of pity. She is 


incapable of an impure thought. She 
cannot realize that she may be suspected. 
She does not impress by her mind, al- 
though she is declared to have a “ plen- 
teous wit.” There isin her none of the 
strong notes which call out sympathetic 
attachment. She is a woman who is made 
a part of her husband, and might almost 
be one of his attributes. 

Cordelia and Desdemona have heart 
qualities which make them sisters. There 
is in Cordeléa a virgin delicacy which 
makes her keep her deep feeling in the 
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background, to be seen in its effects. 
They love not much who tell too much 
their love. Cordeléa has a deep and quiet 
reserve, and she seems to have an end- 
less fund of intelligence 
behind, and in her there 
is that quality of person- 
ality which Desdemona 
lacks. 

Shakspere has here 
shown a triumph of his 
genius. That elusive 
quality which attends 
some strong personalities, 
which is inexplicable but 
powerful, and which we 
call fascination or mag- 
netism, he has created 
around Cordelia by words 
alone, and words upon 
which we cannot place a 
finger, and say, “If is in 
this.” She permeates the 
whole play, and yet she 
speaks barely a hundred 
lines. She is an imper- 
sonation of the holiness 
of womanhood, and her 
influence breathes upon 
the world as that of a 
living woman. It is deep 
and it is divine. 

Shakspere loved to de- 
lineate the loving woman, 
the woman who knew 
nothing save obedience 
to the love that came 
from duty. Ophelia is 
but another example of 
this. There will always 
linger about “ Hamlet” a 
peculiar interest which attaches to no 
other play. There is embodied in it a 
mystery, which we must involuntarily feel 
was not a trick of the play writer, but 
a mystery inevitably bound up with the 
very life of the characters. 

Hamlet has caused more discussion than 
any other character. There is a charm in 
his mind and in his person which fasci- 
nates. He is eminently natural in that 
those who have studied him least think 
that they know him best. He is called 
great, but wicked; good, but weak. Some 
think his madness real, some altogether 
feigned; but to all he is actual. And 
Hamlet, too, suffers from the fate which 
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SHAKSPERE AND HIS FRIENDS. 





From the painting by John Faed. 


“ What things have we seen done at the Mermaid ! 


Heard words that have been so nimble, and 


so full of subtle flame!” 


comes to people with wonderful powers 
of attraction. Their admirers invest them 
with the motives they themselves would 
own under like circumstances. 

Doubtless into him Shakspere put 
many of his own true and solemn ideas 
which belonged to himself as a man. 
Doubtless that intellectual doubt, that 
delay of action which we might condemn 
as a weakness, Shakspere had known 
himself. His love for a woman like 
Ophelia is very natural. She is the one 
sweet and pure creature near him. 

Of all Shakspere’s historical plays, there 
is none more fascinating than ‘ Richard 
the Third.” In the deformed prince, 


Shakspere has given us the man whose 
inner nature acts upon his outer, making 
him more repulsive, and whose outer 
form reacts again upon his mind, and ag- 
gravates his malignity of soul. 


It was as 





though this great genius, this master 
reader of human nature, had within him- 
self the germs, the possibilities of all 
states of mind. He saw intuitively how 
the deformity of Azchard was a factor in 
his disposition. His full appreciation of 
his own shape becomes a kind of pleasure 
to him. He has a malignant pride in 
himself and in his own virulence. He 
glories in his own shame. He does not, 
like Jago, create for himself motives for 
his motiveless crimes. He exults in his 
own wickedness. Since he cannot charm 
men they shall fear him. He boasts to 
himself that he can 

‘“*Frame my face to all occasions ; 

I can add colors to the chameleon ; 


Change shapes with Proteus for advant- 
ages ; 

And set the murderous 
school.” 


Anything touched with honesty is a 


Machiavel to 
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target for Rzchard’s scorn. But the at- 
tainments of Azchard are simply irresist- 
ible. He owns perfect self possession, 
perfect presence cf mind. In his wooing 
of Lady Anne, Shakspere gives him an 
opportunity to show his power in moving 
a woman's heart. Az¢chard is an example 
of the moral being in complete subjuga- 
tion to the intellectual being. He has 
looked his moral blackness in the face, 
and grown hardened to it, as he has 
grown hardened to his misshapen body. 
He is the most perfect of actors; the 
most consummate of hypocrites. 

In almost every great student of hu- 
man nature there are causes to which we 
can turn back, and say that this is the 
legical result of that. But it is not so 
with Shakspere. The marvel of his ge- 
nius, or one of its marvels, consists of its 
spontaneity. It is a something which 
came as many another gift comes,’ with- 
out the slightest apparent cause. A rose 
bush in a garden put out a new and pecu- 
liar shoot one day, and bore the first 
great American Beauty rose. Shakspere 
was as wonderful and as little understood 
as this. 

Shakspere came into the world from 
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humble, uneducated parentage, and 
married, when he was only nineteen, a 
woman older than himself, who was of his 
own class. As time went on circum- 
stances drove him from Stratford, where 
he might, had he been happier, have re- 
mained to be a simple yeoman like his 
wife’s people. He drifted into a theater 
in London, and seeing the weakness in 
the plays performed there, he set to work 
to make them right, and incidentally to 
make himself the most famous of writers. 
He came to be the center of a parlia- 
ment of genius in London, established by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, which held its meet- 
ings at the Mermaid Tavern. Beaumont, 
in his lines to Ben Jonson, says of this 
convivial company: 
‘* Methinks the little wit I had is lost 
Since I saw you: for wit 1s like a rest 
Held up at tennis, which men do the best 
With the best gamesters. What things 
have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! 
have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whence they 
came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of this dull life.” 


Heard words that 





A MEMORY. 
METHINKS I see a quiet, shaded stream, 
Its velvet banks besprinkled thick with buttercups; 
And while yon clover nods to sunny beam, 
The bee sings low his lazy note, and honey sups. 


I love the whisper of each wave kissed stone, 

The clear remembered coolness, too, of leafy shade; 
But bitter comes the thought—now I’m alone! 

Oh, pitying memory, tell the witching scene to fade! 


I dreamed the happier past was buried quite; 

But neath the sweetness of this spring, deep hides the source 
Which gives the eternal note of sadness might 

And bids the bubbling flood of hope to stay its course! 


Mable Edith Holmes. 
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THE FRENCH PRETENDERS. 


The Bourbon and Bonaparte Princes who would like to wear the Crown of 
France—Some of the Enemies that threaten the Third Republic. 


By W. Freeman Day. 


HERE is always a certain atmosphere 
of romance about the claimant of a 
throne. Even the sternest opponent of 
the old doctrine of the 
“divine right of kings” may 
see a pathetic interest in the 
story of aline of princes who, 
dethroned and banished, 
never waver in their convic- 
tion of the justice of their 
cause, and never lose hope of 
its coming triumph. 

Around the French pre- 
tenders—intrinsically not 
very heroic  figures—there 
lingers something of this his- 
torical glamor. Their names 
recall the two eras when 
France was the proud mis- 
tress of Europe. The Bour- 
bons inflicted upon their 
country generations of mis- 
rule, but in their best days 
they won for it the glory 
which, in French eyes, covers 
a multitude of sins. The 
founder of the Bonaparte 
fortunes was a half foreign 
adventurer, but he wrote the 
most marvelous page of mod- 
ern history. 

Both houses have left an 
indelible impress upon France 
—an impress thatmakes them 


still a living force in her 
politics. Their disturbing 


claims are the legacy of a century of 
unrest, and an earnest of years of unrest yet 
tocome. The third republic has already 
lasted longer than the first or the second, 
and it certainly seems to be more firmly 
established today than ever before; but 
its most sincere well wisher scarcely dare 
assert that its permanence is assured, 
The story of the Bourbons is practically 


the history of modern France. 





From the 
founder of the house, Henri Quatre, their 
line runs through six monarchs, each a 


JEROME BONAPARTE, KING OF WESTPHALIA. 


Louis, to the ill starred Charles X, whose 
brief reign ended in the émeute of 1830. 
From him the crown passes to the citizen 
king, Louis Philippe. a Bourbon of the 
younger branch, sixth in descent from 
Louis XIII through the Dukes of Orleans. 
Eighteen years later another upheaval 
uncrowns another ruler, and the kaleido- 
scope of French politics shows us a second 
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republic and then a second Napoleonic 
interlude. And when the Prussian needle- 
guns pricked the bubble of imperialism— 
for a bubble it was—on the bloody field of 
Sedan, a third dethroned dynasty added 
its voice to the somewhat discordant 
chorus of ciaimants. 

Fortune has favored the third republic 





PRINCE VICTOR BONAPARTE. 


The Imperial Claimant, Grandnephew of Napoleon J. 


in that its most formidable enemies have, 
within the last few years, been removed 
by death. The promising career of Louis 
Napoleon’s only son was cut short by 
Zulu assegais ; and the elder or Legitim- 
ist branch of the Bourbons, the direct line 
of Louis XIV, became extinct when 
Charles X’s grandson, the Comte de 
Chambord—self styled Henri V of France 
—died ten years ago. There remain the 
younger or ‘Orleanist Bourbons—-the pro- 
geny of Louis Philippe—and the Bona- 
parte princes of two branches. 

The tremendous personality of the 
great Napoleon has never been repeated 
in the house of Bonaparte. The only 
direct descendant of the Corsican con- 
queror was a weakly and shortlived youth. 
Of his four brothers, Joseph, whom he 
set upon the throne of Spain, died with- 
out children. Louis, to whom he gave 
Holland—only to revoke the gift a few 
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years later—had but one son, who reigned 
as Napoleon III, and but one grandson, 
the late Prince Imperial. Lucien, en- 
nobled as the Prince de Canino, was a 
man of little aptitude for public affairs; 
and his descendants, like himself, have 
preferred literary and scientific pursuits to 
the wearisome quest of a phantom diadem. 
His eldest grandson and namesake, 
who by right of birth should be the 
head of the Napoleonic house, wears 
the red cap of a cardinal of the Ro- 
man church. His second son, Louis 
Lucien, was a furious rider of two 
hobbies—chemistry and curious lan- 
guages, and devoted the best years of 
his life to translating parts of the Bible 
into an immense number of out of 
the way dialects. Roland, the heir of 
another son—Pierre—lives a life of 
studious leisure upon the great fortune 
brought him by his wife, a daughter 
of M. Blanc, of Monte Carlo fame. 

The hopes of the Napoleons and 
their sympathizers center upon the 
heirs of Jerome, the youngest of the 
first emperor’s brothers. The story 
of that prince’s family is a romance of 
two countries. At the beginning of 
this century Captain Jerome Bona- 
parte, commander of a French ship 
of the line, entered the port of Balti- 
more. Ata ball given in honor of the 
visitors he met Elizabeth Patterson, 
the daughter of a rich Baltimore 
merchant. It was a case of love at first 
sight on both sides, and the French officer 
and /a belle Americatne were married out 
of hand. 

But when the captain’s brother, then 
First Consul and soon to be Emperor of 
France, heard of the mwésal/éance, he was 
furious. He sent word to Jerome, who 
was only twenty years old, to come back 
to Europe at once, and without his wife; 
for she should never set foot upon French 
The young captain heard and dis- 
obeyed. He started eastward, taking his 
bride with him. But as his vessel ap- 
proached the shores of France it was met 
by two of Napoleon’s men of war. Jerome 
and his American wife were forcibly sepa- 
rated. She was driven away to find re- 
fuge in England. He was taken to Paris, 
his marriage was declared void, and a 
crown and a queen were found for him in 
Westphalia. 


soil. 

















His first bride would have falsified her 
American birth had she acquiesced in so 
grievous a wrong. Napoleon offered her 
sixty thousand francs a year on condition 
that she should renounce the name of 
Bonaparte. She scorned his terms, and 
devoted her life to asserting the “ rights” 


THE LATE PRINCE 
Only son of the Emperor Napoleon 111. 


of the son who was born to her in Eng- 
land, and then of the son’s son. The son 
cared little for his political possibilities, 
preferring a quiet life as a citizen of Bal- 
timore. The grandson was brought up 
as a soldier, went through West Point, 
and left the army of the United States for 
that of France. He won distinction in 


the Crimea, in Algiers, and in Italy, and 
when his kinsman Louis fell there was a 
moment when a bold and resolute stroke 
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might possibly have placed him on the 
throne. But the moment passed. The 
Commune seized Paris, and Colonel Bona- 
parte fled to America, where he died only 
a couple of months ago. 

Jerome Bonaparte’s second wife, Prin- 
cess Catherine of Wurtemberg, also bore 


IMPERIAL. 


him a son, whose full name, Napoleon 
Joseph Charles Paul Bonaparte, was com- 
monly shortened to “ Prince Napoleon,” 
or to the less complimentary sobriquet of 
“ Plon-plon.” Lack of personal courage 
is a failing the French cannot forgive in 
one who would rule them; and when 
Prince Napoleon suddenly retired from 
his post of danger in the Crimean war, 
the name of the somewhat trivial disease 
he pleaded in excuse became a token of 
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derision that did much to end his chances 
of a crown. 

His career was erratic throughout. As 
a very young man, in Louis Philippe’s 


THE COMTE DFE PARIS, 
flead of the House of Bourbon. 


reign, he was banished from France as an 
inciter of public disorder. Three years 
later, when the second republic was es- 
tablished, he returned as an extreme de- 
mocrat, elected to the national assembly 
from Corsica. With the advent of the 
second empire he recanted his heresies, 
held various high offices in his cousin 
Louis’ government, and married a sister 
of the present King of Italy. But France 
never took him very seriously. The 
charge of cowardice was brought against 
him with renewed emphasis when, speak- 
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ing in the Senate, he delivered a bitter 
attack upon the Orleanist princes, and 
declined to accept a prompt challenge 
from the Duc d’Aumale. A convenient 
“secret mission ’’ to Italy prevent- 
ed him from facing the perils of the 
war with Germany. 

The third republic well estab- 
lished, Prince Napoleon, with a 
political agility worthy of the Vicar 
of Bray, astonished his relatives by 


announcing himself as content 
with it, and by appearing as a 


candidate for the assembly. Then, 
when the death of the young Prince 
Imperial had left him the only 
claimant to whom his house could 
intrust its hopes, he once more 
changed his views. In January, 
1883, there appeared upon the 
walls of Paris a flaming manifesto 
attacking the republican govern- 
ment, and urging the people to 
have recourse to a plebiscitum. Its 
author, Prince ‘“ Plon-plon,” was 
arrested, but was released after a 
month’s detention. In 1885, how- 
ever, he and his son were banished 
from France by the act which also 
expelled the Orleanist pretenders. 

This son, Prince Victor Bona- 
parte, was formally declared suc- 
cessor to the headship of the family 
on the death of his father in 1891. 
He is a man whose thirty one years 
of life have not been marked by any 
distinguishing deed. Most of his 
time is spent at Brussels and in 
Italy, in a retirement that is not 
likely to be broken by a call to the 
throne. 

The claims of the Bourbons 
are more important as political fac- 
tors than those of the Bonapartes. 
The Orleanist princes are more or 
less closely connected with most of the 
reigning houses of Europe. They have 
great wealth—much of it originating 
from the very profitable private trans- 
actions of Louis Philippe. They have the 
sympathy of clerical influences. They 
have an avowed following which is still a 
majority in some parts of agricultural 
France, and which maintains a complete 
and efficient organization throughout the 
country. This was illustrated half a dozen 
years ago, when, it may be remembered, a 

















proclamation issued by the Comte de 
Paris was posted, secretly and simul- 
taneously, in every provincial town in 
France. 

The “family tree” of these Orleanist 
pretenders branches thus: Louis Philippe 
had five sons, whose respective titles were 
the Duc d’ Orleans, the Duc de Nemours, 
the Prince de Joinville, the Duc d’ Aumale, 
and the Duc de Montpensier. The Duc 
d’ Orleans had two sons, the Comte de 
Paris and the Duc de Chartres. The 
former married his cousin Isabella, whose 
brother Antonio is the husband of the 
‘Infanta Eulalia of Spain. The latter's 
daughter married Prince Waldemar of 
Denmark, thereby allying the Orleans 
princes to the royal houses of England, 
Russia, and Greece. 

Born heir presumptive to Louis Phil- 
ippe’s crown, and brought up as an exile 
in England, the Comte de Paris came to 
the United States in 1861, and with his 
brother, the Duc de Chartres, served fora 
year as a volunteer aide on the staff of 
General McClellan. His later life has 
been uneventful and inactive, and his ban- 
ishment from France was not a measure 
provoked by any overt attack upon the 
existing regime. In exile, his home is 
Stowe House, not far from London, 
where he leads the quiet life of a country 
gentleman. Last summer he visited Scot- 
land, and went from there to one of the 
famous family gatherings of royalty at 
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Fredenborg, the rural palace of the King 
of Denmark. His cordial meeting with 
the Czar was noted as evidence that 
though the Russian monarch may accept 
the friendship of republican France, 
France under a monarchy would be a 
much more welcome ally. 

Stowe House may be called the politi- 
cal headquarters of the French royalists. 
When the Comte de Paris goes to his 
great estate at Villamanrique, in southern 
Spain, he thinks only of farming and 
hunting. “ Talk politics with me in Eng- 
land,” he tells his visitors. ‘“ Herel ama 
landlord, and that is all.” Indeed, it is 
whispered that quiet would always please 
him better than ambition were it not for 
the inspiration of his wife’s energy. 

As it is, his hopes are rather for his son 
than for himself. He has passed his fifty 
fourth birthday, and should the old crown 
come back to the Bourbons it is under- 
stood that it would be set on the brows of 
the young Duc d’ Orleans. This prince’s 
popular nickname of “ the Conscript ” was 
won by the only notable incident of his 
life—his somewhat theatrical attempt, in 
defiance of the statute that banished him, 
to take his place in the army of the coun- 
try which, with the loyalty of a Mrs. 
Micawber, he declared that he never could 
desert. The sympathy that his conse; 
quent punishment evoked was scarcely as 
great, perhaps, as the disinterested young 
patriot had expected. 
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WHEN the summer sun was bright, love, 
And the world was fair and free, 

And the soft moon shone at night, love, 
Over the restless sea, 

You came with wondrous charm, love, 
On a happy summer day, 

And with never a thought of harm, love, 
You stole my heart away. 


The summer days are dead, love, 
And the world is white and chill ; 
And the moon is pale and cold, love, 
And the birds’ sweet songs are still ; 
But deep in my heart today, love, 
Burns hope’s undying gleam, 
And hidden safely away, love, 








Is the summer's blissful dream. 


May H. Taylor. 











A PSYCHICAL PROBLEM. 


By Anna Leach. 


HE house was full of guests for the 
wedding. It was twenty years ago, 
when everybody knew everybody else 
much more intimately than now, and 
there was a variety of American house 
party which was not founded upon Eng- 
lish models, but was local and distinctive. 
Courtland Gross’ pretty young daughter 
was going to marry Jason Elliot’s son, 
and the wedding party was to go from 
and come back to the great old family 
mansion up on the Palisades of the Hud- 
son. There were thirty guests packed 
away in the big, rambling old house that 
had begun as a Colonial mansion and 
added on wings until there was no sug- 
gestion of the original plan left, except 
the white stucco pillars in front. 

There were as many more young peo- 
ple from New York visiting at the houses 
about, waiting for the wedding. The fun 
had grown faster as the days went by. 
There had been rides and drives and 
dances, and now this night before the 
ceremony there was a lull. 

There was a storm in the air. The 
crisp October air which had braced every- 
body into the highest spirits, had been 
warmed by some southern current into 
the warmth and languor of Indian sum- 
mer, and this in turn had bred a tempest. 

The bride, a tiny, nervous, intense crea- 
ture, had been wide eyed and trembling 
all day. She had stood at the great win- 
dows, or on the veranda, looking out over 
the river and to the hills beyond, where 
the sulphurous yellow clouds lay, with an 
anxiety that made her put her hand to 
her heart and catch her breath. She was 
never a very boisterous creature,and now 
everybody glanced at her and away again, 
sometimes with a half smile, as she went 
about with this rapt look upon her face, 
almost unconscious of her surroundings. 

The bridegroom was staying in the 
house, these last days, having three rooms 
with his father and his best man—which 


was very generous provision in the present 
crowded condition of the house. It had 
been suggested that he should go to one 
of the neighbors, but old Courtland Gross 
had poohpoohed such an idea as non- 
sense. He could entertain his old friend 
and his son, if the son was going to marry 
his daughter. Who had a better right? 

All the bridesmaids were there, two or 
three in a room; the prettiest young girls 
in New York, a round dozen of them. 
After dinner they all gathered in the 
long, old fashioned drawing room. There 
had been a fire crackling in there fora 
week, but it was too sultry and warm for 
it tonight. 

The curtains blew in the gusts which 
turned the crisping leaves back with an 
uncomfortable rustle. One shivered as in 
the blasts of winter. while one almost 
gasped for breath in the hot air. There 
was a sense of waiting, of the unusual. 
The marriage tomorrow, which up to now 
had seemed such a gay frolic, began to 
take on a solemn aspect. Husbands 
looked at wives, and wives at husbands, 
and wondered if, after all, the young 
couple were showing wisdom. 

Somebody went to the piano and sang. 
The song was a popular one at that time 
—‘“ The long, long weary day has passed 
in tears away ;” and after the cry of it had 
died out of the room, there was a dead 
silence, except for the rumble of the com- 
ing thunder away back in the hills. 

A young girl, vivid, black eyed, witha 
yellow gown cut to show her splendid 
shoulders, stood up and walked across 
the room. She was the first bridesmaid, 
cousin to young Roger Elliot, and best 
girl friend to the bride. 

“Have any of you ever tried table tip- 
ping?” she asked. “It is just the night 
for ghosts to walk, and spirits to rag, 
rap ‘had 

She gavea hollow knock upon the light 
wooden table whose bric-a-brac she had 
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removed. A half dozen of the young 
men came out to assist her, and in an 
instant it stood in the center of the room. 

“Come along all ye who are curious. 
and call up the spirits !”’ 

The older people moved away. It 
looked like child’s play. The spell which 
held them was broken. The few elderly 
gentlemen walked out to look at the 
weather, and to drift into their host's 
room, where there were cigars and brandy 
and cards. Their wives went somewhere 
with sweet Mrs. Gross, and the two or 
three pairs of lovers who were not going 
to be married tomorrow found corners 
where they could lament their hard fate. 

This left a dozen young people staring 
at the table in the middle of the room as 
though it were a mysterious apparatus 
which they had never seen before. The 
dark young lady looked about, and her 
eyes settled upon the little bride. With 
one of her impetuous movements she 
took Juliette by the hand and brought 
her up to the table. 

“Tam certain that you are a medium, 
Juliette. We'll all touch our hands to 
yours, but it will be you to whom the 
‘power’ will come.” 

Juliette drew back. 
cannot—I am afraid.” 

“Oh, but you must/ That simply 
proves that you could do it. So few 
people can approach it in the reverent 
mood ; and there is one thing that the 
spirits will not stand—levity.” 

There was very little levity in anybody’s 
face. A solemnity was upon them all. 
The bridegroom looked anxious, and 
pulled nervously at his mustache. He 
did not seem to relish the part Juliette 
was taking, and yet, with a new shyness 
toward her, he made no protests. 

“Come on, Roger,” Madeline said, and 
seated herself. The table was so small 
that only four could get around it; and 
the quartette was completed by the best 
man. 

“We are quite a family party,” he said. 
“S-h-h!” 

The thunder moaned away, and the air 
almost seemed to smell of sulphur. The 
tense hands touched each other on the 
table. Suddenly there was a sound, 
strange, indescribable, that seemed to be 
in the wood of the table. 

“Let me speak!” the dark girl cried 


“Oh, Madeline, I 
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“Let me ask a question. Is 


huskily. 
Tip 


the marriage going to be happy? 
twice for yes, once for ne!”’ 

With a crash the table fell, striking 
hard against Juliette Gross. Her lover 
started to his feet, and tried to catch her, 
as she fell back in a dead faint. 

“Do not call her mother! It is the 
storm. It is nervousness. She will be 
right in a moment.” 

Madeline chafed her hands, and called 
back those who had started, in their panic, 
to rush out. 

Juliette opened her eyes. Her lover 
was holding a glass of wine to her lips. 

“Let me go,” she said. “I shall be all 
right in an instant. I am nervous.” She 
arose, pale and shaking, but laughed. She 
had soft yellowish hair, which even the 
ugly chignon of that day could not dis- 
figure, and a pathetic red mouth. Roger 
took one arm, himself almost as pale as 
she, and Madeline the other, and they led 
her up stairs. 

Roger came back presently and went 
off to the billiard room. The young men 
had planned to give hima convivial good 
by to bachelorhood that night after the 
ladies had retired, but the fun seemed to 
be out of it. There was the popping of a 
few corks, but an early hour saw them all 
in bed. 

Madeline went down the long corridor 
which led to Juliette’s room, and looked 
in. She was lying there wide awake, her 
large blue eyes open. Madeline fell 
down upon the floor beside her and took 
her head in her arms. 

“ How can I ever forgive myself,” she 
cried, “for working you up to such a 
pitch, when vou need all of yourstrength 
for tomorrow? Let me come and stay 
with you tonight.” 

Juliette laughed. “ And talk all night. 
No, I thank you, my dear. I came off 
into this little room—it is only a single 
bed, any way—to geta rest. Go and let 
me sleep.” 

She doubled her pillow when Madeline 
left her, and sat up in bed. She tooka 
locket from between the lace frills of her 
night dress, and touching the spring 
looked at the face which was soon to be 
that of her husband. 

It was a thin, dark face with long, black 
eyes, and a full mouth uncovered by a 
mustache. It wasa face full of passion, 
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of force, of the coldness of repression, for 
all its youth; a face which would fascinate 
most women. She looked at it for a long 
time, and then, with a little smile upon her 
face, slipped it back to its place over her 
heart, turned out the lamp, and turned to 
sleep. 

It seemed to her that she had hardly 
closed her eyes when she opened them 
again with a violent shuddering start. It 
must have been hours, for the daylight 
was creeping in at the open window. It 
was an unholy light. The storm had not 
yet broken, but had rolled up more angrily 
than at first. An awful fear clutched 
at her heart. It seemed to her that the 
end of the world was coming, instead of her 
wedding day. There was a slight move- 
ment, as of something waving in the dim, 
greenish dawn, and before her eyes there 
came a figure, closer, closer, until it stood 
over her. 

It was her lover Roger, but with the 
soul of a very demon looking from his 
eyes. They were dark ringed, stained 
with bister circles and half closed. There 
was between the lips a line that shone 
with the light of polished steel, in the 
place where Roger's soft glance had been. 
The mouth was set, with the lower lip 
caught under the sharp, white teeth, 
and the straight, black hair in lines over 
the deathly white brow, knitted as Juliette 
had never seen it. 

She looked at the face in a fascinated 
horror, and then, as those cruel, mad eyes 
came closer, she saw that in them which 
aroused the instinct of self preservation. 
She drew back, and one strong hand 
came up, up, into view over the side of 
the bed. It held a knife like a dagger. 

She saw it almost at her throat, fol- 
lowed its motions with her eyes, as those 
of a bird follow the motions of the snake 
which charms it; and then there came a 
crash of thunder which rocked the very 
foundations of the house. 

She screamed and screamed again, and 
flung herself against the wall. There was 
a sound of running feet. Her eyes were 
blinded by the lightning’s glare. When 


Madeline and another of her girl friends 
rushed into the room to find her shrieking 
with hysterics, there was no one there but 
Juliette. 
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There was no wedding that day. The 
bride was crying aloud to be saved from 
her lover, in the delirium of brain fever. 
The guests were all sent away except 
Madeline and Roger. He walked the 
corridors and verandas for hours, anxious, 
miserable. At last, when the fever was 
over, and they asked her if she wanted 
him, she clung to her mother, crying, and , 
begged that he should be keptaway. She 
told her how she had seen him mad, ready 
to kill her. It was but the beginning of 
her fever, her mother said—only a hallu- 
cination; but Juliette shuddered. The 
imprint had been too deep upon her mind. 

In vain Roger begged that he might 
only see her once, that he might explain 
to her how impossible it was that he could 
have come to her room; but to her, her 
lover was gone. She could only remem- 
ber him with those half closed, murderous 
eyes, with that twisted lip held under 
cruel teeth. She never saw him again. 





The doctor told this story to the Man 
from the West, and to me, in Delmonico’s 
at the luncheon hour yesterday. Juliette 
Gross, a tiny, gray haired woman, with 
strained blue eyes, sat at the next table. 

“Don’t you think,” I queried, “that 
her mind was impaired ?” 

“ Of course he married the black haired 
girl,” said the Man from the West. 

“ Singularly enough, he did. But that 
isn’t all of it. Ten years after their mar- 
riage, one night, in a fit of insanity, he 
killed his wife with aknife. It must have 
been just as Juliette Gross dreamed. He 
is in an insane asylum this hour.” 

“ And Juliette’s dream saved her from 
that fate. Or’—I thought I was original 
—‘ may it not be that in a fit of insanity 
he actually did go into her room and try 
to kill her?” 

“It is more likely,” said the Man 
from the West, “that it was a put up job 
between the black haired girl and the 
lover, to frighten Juliette from him; and 
then when their marriage turned out a 
failure, he worked off a sort of poetic 
justice by killing his wife.” 

But then, while civilized beings belong 
to psychical research societies, the Man 
from the West belonged to a vigilance 
committee. 
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By Edith Marie Allen. 


HAD been the footstool of Adéle Lor- 
rimer for more than two years. I 
had run all her errands, brought her 
flowers and candy at short intervals, and 
squandered a small fortune on theater 
boxes. She knew that I loved her, al- 
though she never would let me reach a 
point where I might declare myself. Sol 
was content to wait, and do all her fetch- 
ing and carrying, in spite of the fact that 
Jack Richards, one of Adéle’s numerous 
admirers, had become much too familiar 
with the Lorrimers’ pretty drawing room 
to suit my taste. 

Adele was the greatest girl for fads and 
fancies. She went through the whole 
category of collections, and I had to help 
her establish each new one. I had myself 
kicked out of two or three theatrical 
offices, trying to secure the autographs of 
some stage celebrities for her; and I got 
in with a terrible set of sharpers and had 
my pocketbook emptied in buying rare old 
stamps, that afterwards turned out to be 
clever imitations in water color. These 
are only two instances out of many in 
which not only my purse but my self re- 
spect suffered; and all for Adéle. And 
then she caught the pug fever. 

I admire dogs—mastiffs, setters, and so 
forth—but I do detest those fat, wheezy, 
asthmatic little pets with their ribbons, 
and blankets and bells. The first inti- 
mation I had of this new craze was one 
evening while I was sitting moodily ina 
corner at Adéle’s. I had just come in to 
find two other fellows calling. One of 
them, of course, was Richards, who was 
monopolizing all Adeéle’s attention at the 
piano. She was accompanying him as he 
inflicted upon us a song that might have 
been pretty had some one else been sing- 
ing it. They finished at last; and Adéle 
turned and saw the last number of Zzfe 
in my hands. 

“Oh, do bring that here, Mr. Reed ”— 
she always called me “ Mr. Reed ” when 


other men were around—“and let me 
show Mr. Richards a picture of the 
dearest, cutest little pug. I’m so anxious 
to have a pug. Papa is looking out for 
one. There, isn’t he a love?” and 
she handed the paper to Richards with 
the picture of a hideous pug uppermost. 

Richards duly admired it. He would 
have admired anything Adéle asked him 
to. And then I fairly boiled to hear him 
tell jher, in his drawling voice, that he 
knew just where to lay his hands ona 
beautiful pug, well bred, fine blooded, and 
all the rest of it. I sat in my corner and 
watched her as she beamed on him while 
he reeled off for her delectation stories of 
pugs past and present, and especially of 
this particular pug, which he would be 
only too happy if she would accept. 

I left early that evening. 1 could not 
tolerate the idea of Richards getting 
ahead of me, but still, present Adéle with 
one of those disgusting creatures I would 
not. For a week, at every opportunity 1 
could seize, I tried to persuade Adéle not 
to accept one from Jack Richards. 

We were out walking one afternoon. 
Adéle had gone into raptures over three 
or four pugs that had passed us. 

‘How can you admire them, Adéle?” 
I said impatiently. ‘ Wouldn’t you rather 
have a noble St. Bernard to worship and 
protect you?” 

“Oh, those horrid fierce dogs! I hate 
them, Tom; and I never could keep it in 
the city. How ridiculous of you to sup- 
pose such a thing.” 

Then I grew very bold. 
cried, “do you love me?” 

I think the suddenness of my question 
startled her a little. “Oh, Tom, if you’re 
going to be silly I’m going home,” she 
pouted. 

Adéle was irresistible when she pouted, 
but I was firm. ‘“ You can choose, Adele, 
between me and Mr. Richards’ pug. If 
you accept me you can’t have the pug; 


“ Adéle,” I 
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if you take the pug, why, I will not come 
into the house again, that’s all.” 

“What a fuss you are making!” she 
said pettishly. “I haven't the pug yet.” 

“No, but you expect Richards to bring 
it tonight. Now don’t deny it.” I had 
lost my temper, and spoke more dictato- 
rially than I intended. 

She tossed her head proudly. “I am 
not in the habit of telling untruths, Mr. 
Reed. Thank you for your kind offer. 
It is very hard to choose, but—I think I'll 
take the pug.” 

I was so astonished by this biting sar- 
casm, it was so unexpected, that when ] 
recovered my senses Adeéle was flying up 
the block, and I was left stupidly standing 
on the corner. I did not follow her. I 
meant, of course, to keep my resolve; I 
would not gotothe Lorrimers’ house while 
the pug was in it. 

For a whole week I held firm, and then 
—I gave up, and came to the conclusion 
that I would brave the pug for the sake of 
seeing Adéle. I loved her so entirely and 
devotedly, and at times she had seemed 
so fond of me, that I could not believe 
she really meant to refuse me. Sol 
dressed myself in faultless attire, and 
armed with a box of candy, as peace offer- 
ing, started up town. She might not re- 
ceive me. I trembled when this thought 
occurred to me, just as I ascended the 
steps and rang the bell. 

Its vibrations had hardly died on the air 
when a great barking and yelping com- 
menced inside. After a moment it ceased, 
or rather became muffled, but burst out 
afresh the moment the maid opened the 
door and I was fairly inside. 

In a clinging white silk gown, and 
seated upon a low ottoman, Adéle formed 
a.pretty picture with the rosy glow from 
the pink lamp shade falling softly over 
her. As I entered the parlor, and she 
rose to meet me, a small fawn colored ob- 
ject struggled out of herarms and ran to- 
wards me. It was the pug. If Adeéle’s 
greeting was exceedingly cold and distant, 
I cannot say the same of the dog’s. He 


barked shrilly around me, and when I sat 
down, he sniffed curiously at my calves 
with his impudent little black nose in a 
way I did not at all relish. Then he set- 
tled upon the toe of my patent leather, 
and crouched there, growling, and strain- 
ing his jaws to accommodate my shoe. 
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“ My little love,” cried Adéle, stooping 
and taking him in her arms, “don’t him 
chew that nasty shoe! Blacking isn’t 
good for little puggins. Come and him 
have some candy.” 

I sat and silently watched her give the 
candy which I had walked seven blocks 
to get for her, to that pug. 

“Banjo is awfully fond of candy, Mr. 
Reed. It was exceedingly kind of you to 
remember him,” she remarked sweetly. 

“So that is his name, is it?” I asked. 

“Yes. By the by, how is it that I have 
the honor of entertaining you both at the 
same time?” She looked up with asmile 
so demure, so exasperating, 1 felt for a 
moment that I hated her. 

But the reaction came instantly. 1 
seized her hand. “Because,” I began 
passionately, “because I cannot keep 
away from you, because [ want my an- 
swer tonight. Adeéle,do you love me?” 

She drew her hand away. “Oh, don’t 
frown like that, Tom. You look exactly 
like Mephistopheles.” 

“ Adéle,” I entreated, “don’t trifle; an- . 
swer me!” 

She lifted the dog’s little black muzzle 
between her hands, and actually bent and 
kissed him. I would have given worlds 
for that kiss. 

“Oh, puggie,” she said, laughing softly, 
“isn’t this a funny man ?” 

“ Adéle,” I cried impetuously, “I have 
spent two whole years in worshiping you — 
as little below the angels. Now I see you 
are only a flirt and coquette after all. I 
am glad you have shown me how blind I 
have been. Good night.” I rose and was 
almost at the door when I heard a soft, 
beseeching, “ Tom!” 
~ Iturned. The dog was domiciled on 
the sofa in close proximity to the candy 
box, while Adéle stood with hands out- 
stretched. There was such a penitent look 
in her blue eyes that I knew she had re- 
lented, and I-—well, I immediately forgot 
that I had thought her a heartless co- 
quette only a moment before, and fairly 
flew to her and seized those little hands 
in both of mine. She did not withdraw 
them this time; at least, not until | at- 
tempted to cover them with kisses while 
begging incoherently for forgiveness. 

“Tom,” this time petulantly, ‘don’t be 
silly!” 


“Silly?” I dropped her hands like hot 
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coals. “ What on earth did you call me 
back for ?” 

“Because I want to talk to you, if you 
will listen sensibly. Sit down a moment;” 
and she waved her little hand imperiously 
toward the chair I had vacated. 

“Thanks,” I returned icily, “I would 
rather stand.” 

“As you prefer;” and she sank com- 
fortably back on the sofa among the down 
cushions. 

“Now then, Tom—oh,” she suddenly 
broke off, “my little doggins will make 
himself sick, he mustn’t eat so much 
candy;” and she seized the pug. 

“Pray make haste, Miss Lorrimer. I 
have little time to waste.” 

“There you go again, Tom. Will you 
never be moderate? You are either per- 
fectly silly, or ridiculously grave.” 

“It is quite evident I can never suit you, 
Adéle.” 

“Yes, you can, Tom. You used to be 
lovely before you got all these silly ideas 
about love into your head. If you must 
be serious, listen. I am too young to 
marry yet. I want to have a little fun 
before I settle down with just one man. 
It must be prosy, don’t you think so?” 

“Is that what you called me back for?” 
I asked sternly. 

“No—not quite.. I don’t want you to 
go away angry. It’s really very ridiculous 
of you, Tom, when you might just as well 
go back to our old friendship and be 
sensible; for I cannot marry you, Tom— 
I really can’t. And as to your objection 
to this little angei, you would soon get 
over that when you came to know him.” 

“I really don’t care to cultivate his 
acquaintance, Miss Lorrimer. Since you 
say positively you cannot marry me, and 
I do not choose to play the rdle of slave 
any longer, I think all friendship be- 
tween us had better end. Good night, 
and good by,” I said as calmly as I could, 
shaking her hand. It trembled a little, 
but I did not think of that until I was 
out on the street, pulling savagely at a big 
cigar, as I dedicated a few last thoughts 
to Adéle before burying her in oblivion. 

So it was all over. A thousand dreams 
and hopes that had centered on Adéle 
were trampled in the dust. It was a hard 
blow, but I should get over it in time. I 
would begin by attending more strictly to 
my business. I had slighted it of late. 
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The next morning I met Richards as I 
was hurrying down the street. 

“ Hello, Richards, just the fellow I want 
to see,” I said as warmly as though I were 
his dearest friend. ‘“I suppose you will 
be going up to the Lorrimers’ in a day or 
two, won't you?” 

He smiled insinuatingly. 
think so,” he drawled. 

“Then would you mind taking my com- 
pliments to Miss Lorriu.er, and her father 
and mother? I’m off to the other side 
on business—sail tomorrow, and won't 
have time to goup.” 

I thought I could see his fishy blue 
eyes—disagreeable eyes, the kind you 
never would want to trust—lit up with 
exultation. 

“Why,” he said heartily, “I shall be very 
giad to;” and for once I did not doubt 
that he spoke truly. 

Noon of the next day found me aboard 
the Lucania, leaning disconsolately over 
the rail as she steamed down the bay. 1 
expected to be melancholy for a few days. 
One cannot tear away from old affections 
without feeling the ragged edges a little, 
no matter how hard one tries to be 
indifferent. 

But I was unexpectedly relieved. I 
found on board an old college chum, who 
introduced me to his English cousins, de- 
lightful girls, who with their mother had 
been “ doing” America. I waswith them 
constantly, and was surprised to find that 
I could still enjoy life. Whether I made 
myself specially agreeable or not I don’t 
know, but when we reached Liverpool I 
received an invitation from Mrs. Brading- 
ton to visit them in Devonshire, which I 
promised to do as soon as my business in 
London and Paris was completed. 

I will pass over the two months that 
intervened before I was ready to go down 
to Devonshire. Suffice it to say, I had 
not been as successful as I had anticipated 
in eliminating all thoughts of Adéle from 
my mind. I sometimes longed to see her 
in a way that was entirely inconsistent 
with my many resolves to forget her. So 
I decided to spend only a week with the 
Bradingtons, and then hurry to America. 

Man proposes, woman disposes. I 
found Lillian Bradington more delightful 
than ever. She was quite different from 
Adéle with her spiritual beauty. Lillian 
was tall and Juno-like, with glorious black 
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eyes. My week had lengthened into two, 
and long daily rides with her had con- 
vinced me I could enjoy two more without 
ennuz. But this was not to be. 

The third week was drawing to a close 
when one morning, at breakfast, a cable 
was handed me, forwarded from my busi- 
ness address in London. I suppose I 
looked disturbed as I read it, for Mr. 
Bradington said kindly: 

“No trouble, I hope?” 

“ No—that is, yes,” Istammered. “ A— 
a very dear friend of mine is dead. It 
calls me home at once.” 

Not until the condolences of the others 
had ceased did Lillian speak. Then, with 
her dark eyes fixed upon me, she said; 
“You speak quite joyfully of the death of 
a dear friend, Mr. Reed.” 

I saw she doubted me. “Crying will 
not waken the dead, Miss Bradington,” I 
replied sadly. “‘ Read for yourself;” and I 
handed her the cable. 

“Come at once—Banjo is dead,” she 
read. “What aqueer name! Was hea 
man ?” 

“Not exactly--that is—he was quite 
young. Only two years old, I think.” 

“ Two years old! Well, he was not ex- 
actly an intimate then,” said Mr. Brading- 
ton in his bluff way. 

“No, but very dear to me; he was my 
sister’s child.” 

“Your sister’s child! Why, you told 
me you had no sister,” broke in Lillian. 

My face was flushing a beautiful deep 
crimson, but I managed to say coolly ; “I 
haven't, speaking correctly. She is my 
brother’s wife.” 

“But you told me you were the only 
son,” Lillian continued mercilessly. 

“Miss Bradington, since you have 
dragged family matters to the light, I— 
well, 1 must make a clean breast of it. I 
had a brother, but my father was forced 
to disinherit him, and I have never seen 
him since.” 

“How!” mummered Mrs. Brading- 
ton, but Lillian continued incredulously : 

“ Then how did you become so fond of 
your brother’s child ?” 

This almost staggered me. I hesitated 
a moment, as though overcome. “I dis- 


like to speak of it,” I replied sadly; “ but 
he—he deserted his wife before dear little 
Sanjo was two months old, and she in her 
distress sought me out. 


Ever since then 
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I have helped her, without my father’s 
knowledge. You see how important it is 
that I should go back.” 

“ What a brute your brother must be,” 
Lillian said softly, “and how generous of 
you to help his poor little wife!” 

At last she was convinced. 

Until I left Bradington Hall, I pre- 
served a sufficiently mournful countenance 
to accord with my story. Every one was 
so kind and considerate that I felt myself 
a greater scoundrel than my mythical 
brother was supposed to be. 

Not until I was on the steamer home- 
ward bound did doubts of Adéle’s mean- 
ing begin to assail me. Surely she could 
only have meant that her infatuation for 
that miserable pug was over, and—bliss- 
ful thought—she wanted me. She could 
not have had the heart, willful and spoilt 
as she was, to call me all the way from 
England for the sake of a hoax! The 
more I thought of it, however, the more I 
feared it was quite within the range of 
Adeéle’s possibilities. 

So I tormented myself until at last we 
reached New York; and the same even- 
ing I hastened up town, and ascended 
the familiar steps. As I rang the bell I 
listened intently. . Thank goodness, I 
heard no yelping and barking. 

There was no one in the drawing room 
as I entered. The same rose colored 
lights were burning as when I bid her 
good by. In a moment I heard a rustle 
coming down the stairway, and the next 
instant—Adéle was in my arms. 

“ Jom dear! How could you think I 
meant it ?” 

“Meant what, my darling?” 

“That I wouldn’t marry you! And the 
idea of your going off to Europe the next 
day, and never giving me a chance to take 
it back.” 

“But the pug, Adéle—is he really 
dead?” 

“Oh, yes! The doctor said he was 
‘stuffed to death’; but I don’t believe it, 
because he always had such a good appe- 
tite. It was so ungrateful of him too, 
Tom, to die then, for I had just bought 
him the loveliest basket, all lined with pale 
blue velvet. But perhaps it will come in 
handy some time.” 

“No, it won’t—at least not for another 
pug. Adele.” 

And it never has. 

















MODERN 
ARTISTS AND 
THEIR WORK. 


Representative Patutings by 
trench and German artists 
of the day—Characteristics 

of the different Schools. 


By C. Stuart Johnson, 


“THE strength of the modern 
French school of painting 
is strikingly shown in the almost 
bewildering multiplicity of its 
minor names. Its scholars whe 
have reached a really high degree 
of technical excellence are num- 
bered by hundreds, if not indeed 
by thousands; and for a very large 
number of them something more 
than this might fairly be claimed. 
Such a man as Jacques Clé- 
ment Wagrez, for instance, is 
little more than one of the rank 
and file of the host of Parisian 
painters, though his artistic sta- 
ture would surely make him con- 
spicuous in a less crowded field. 
Of his smooth, graceful work the 
“Decameron,” engraved on page 
142, is a characteristic specimen. 
In the merry company of Floren- 
tine youth and beauty, gathered 
to while away with jest and story 
the hours of exile from the 
plague stricken city, this clever 
figure painter finds a congenial 
subject. Wagrez has made some- 
thing of a specialty of medizval 
Italy, finding many of his themes 
in its annals. He is a young 
man, a Parisian by birth, and a 
skillful handler of water color as 
well as oil. 

Jules Ernest Lenepveu, who 
was the first instructor of Wag- 
rez, belongs to the older and more 
conservative school, the direct 
heirs of Delaroche and Picot. The 
latter of these masters was the 
teacher of Lenepveu, whocame to 
Paris, as a young man, from An- 
gers, where he was born in 1819. 
He made a brilliant début at the 
Salon in 1843,and four years later 
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““THE FORTUNE TELLER.” 
From the painting by Gabriel Max. 


won that blue ribbon of the young French 
painter, the Prix de Rome. This gave 
him several years’ study in Italy, to which 
country he returned later as director of 
the French Academy in Rome. 

Lenepveu’s work is always cast in a 
lofty strain, The “ Martyrs of the Cata- 
combs,” engraved on page 139, is one of 
his representative canvases. It was 
painted nearly forty years ago, and hangs 
in the Luxembourg gallery. 

Charles Landelle’s career has been 


parallel with Lenepveu’s. Born in 1821 
at Laval, in Mayenne, he studied under 
Delaroche and Ary Scheffer, and came 
before the public as a follower of their 
classical style. Most of his earlier themes 
were of the religious order—for instance, 
his “ Presentation of the Virgin,’ in the 
Luxembourg, and his “ St. Veronica,” in 
the museum of Pau. Huis simple, grace- 
ful style has been effectively employed in 
mural decorations. In the lavish orna- 
mentation of the famous church of St. 
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““THE DAUGHTER OF THE SHEIK.” 
From the painting by C. Kiesel. 
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‘“* THE DECAMERON.” 
From the painting by J. ©. Wagrez. 


Sulpice both he and Lenepveu had a 
share; and there were some fine panels of 
his in the Palais Royal, which, unfortu- 
nately enough, were destroyed when the 
Communists burned the building in 1871. 

Landelle has also painted a great many 
portraits—those of Alfred de Musset. the 
Princess de Broglie, and Admiral Baudin 
among them. In much of his later ideal 
work, too, he has gone out of the religious 
field—not wholly to the satisfaction of 
the critics. One of them, Duvergier, said 


of him some years ago that “ he is appar 
ently consecrated for the rest of his days 
to what are called character figures 
young gypsies, Egyptian women, Moorish 
women, Ethiopian women. As he knows 
how to mix the right doses, and in very 
pleasant proportions, of the romantic and 
the picturesque with gravity and classic 
correctness, he never fails to gratify the 
public, although he becomes weaker, thin- 
ner,and more faded day by day.” 

The critics may find lack of strength, 














‘“THE HOLY SPINNER.” 


From the painting by Charles Landelle. 
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but it isnot strange that the public should 
admire such things as the “ Holy Spin- 
ner,’ one of Landelle’s latest works. Ex- 
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two most successful disciples of its great 
leader, Piloty. Griitzner is humorous; 
Max is somber. Both study dramatic in- 





MONASTERY.” 


From the painting by E. Grutzner. 


quisite is not too strong a word for the 
grace and purity of its single figure. 

The temperamental differences of which 
the Rhine is the dividing line are strik- 
ingly suggested by a comparison of the 
work of Wagrez and Landelle with such 
paintings as Griitzner’s “ Jack in the Mon- 
astery ’ and Gabriel Max’ “ Fortune Tel- 
ler.” These two latter artists are perhaps 
the most characteristic exponents of the 
contemporary Munich school, and the 


tensity rather than grace of technique ; 
both are strong, solid, and thoroughly 
German. 

Kiesel, whose “Daughter of the 
Sheik” is engraved on page 141, shows 
greater sensibility to French influences. 
A pupil of the Academy at Diisseldorf, 
his native city, he early migrated thence 
to Berlin, and most of his work has been 
done as a member of the increasing artis- 
tic colony of the imperial German city. 
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me. JUSTICE FIELD. 


Scenes from the life of the dean of the United States Supreme Court—The 
adventures of a ‘‘torty Niner” in the stirring days of the California 
gold rush, and how he ruled a frontier town as Alcalde of 


Marysville—The story o 


a man of pluck. 


By Richard H. Titherington. 


O Mr. Justice Field there have come, 

after an earlier career notably event- 
ful, thirty years of distinguished service 
upon what may justly be called the lofti- 
est judicial tribunal in the world. Very 
few members of the Supreme Court of th 





jurist ; the late Cyrus Field, the founder of 
the Atlantic telegraph ; and Henry Martyn 
Field, well known as preacher and as au- 
thor. 

The Fields came of old Connecticut 
stock. Both of the justice’s grandfathers 





MR. JUSTICE FIELD'S RESIDENCE IN WASHINGTON, 
Drawn by L. M. Glackens from a photograph. 


United States have held their onerous and 
honorable office so long. Chief Justice 
Marshall’s record of thirty four years has 
never been surpassed. Justice Field may 
yet reach it. He belongs to a family re- 
markable for sturdy longevity as well as 
for intellectual vigor. Of the nine chil- 
dren of his father a quartette of brothers 
have lived to both years and fame—the 
three other members of the quartette 
being David Dudley Field, the veteran 


served in the Revolutionary war, each 
of them holding the rank of captain. His 
father took orders in the Congregational 
church, and died in 1867 after more than 
sixty years’ ministry at Haddam, Con- 
necticut, and Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 
Stephen J. Field was born at the former 
village in November, 1816. 

Yet California has no more loyal son 
than this chiid of Puritan ancestry, whose 
schoolboy days were passed in the far 
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East. Only on the sunset shores of the 
Pacific does he find the same glittering 
atmosphere in which the Athenians of old 
lived and moved, and in which he spent 
those formative years that come between 
a boy’s thirteenth and sixteenth birthdays, 
At that time of Justice Field’s life, 
Greece’s brave struggle for freedom—the 
heroism of Marco. Bozzaris, the dark 
tragedy of the Scio massacre—had aroused 
deep sympathy in America. Among other 
tangible expressions of this feeling, a fund 
had been raised to found a school for 
Greek girls. Of this undertaking the 
Rev. Josiah Brewer, Justice  Field’s 
brother in law, was placed in charge; and 
when he started for the Levant Stephen 
went with him. 

The school was established at Smyrna, 
but young Field visited many of the 
fEgean ports and islands, and spent a win- 
ter at Athens. He was shipwrecked on 
one of his voyages, and went through some 
trying weeks when Smyrna was scourged 
with the plague and the cholera. For a 
time there were three hundred deaths a 
day in the smitten city. Thirty thou- 
sand people fled from it to camp in the 
fields. Every day Mr. Brewer and his 
brother in law filled their pockets with 
medicines, and went through the narrow 
streets ministering to the sick and dying. 

Mr. Field came back to America to take 
a course at Amherst, where he graduated 
with the valedictory, and then to enter 
his brother David’s law office in New 
York. Here there occurred an incident 
which is thus recorded in the Justice’s 
memoirs: 

In 1845, the year before the Mexican war, 
his brother had written two articles for tke 
Democratic Review upon the Oregon ques- 
tion. In preparing them he had examined 
several works on Oregon and California, and 
thus become familiar with the geography of 
the Pacific coast. Afterwards, when the war 
broke out, in speaking of its probable issue, 
he remarked that “if he were a young man 
he would go to San Francisco,” for he was 
satisfied that peace would never be concluded 
without our acquiring its harbor, and that in 
his opinion, at no distant day, a great city 
would rise on its borders. He offered to fur- 
nish his younger brother the means to go, 
and also for investment in land lying on the 
harbor. 

Mr. Field’s forecast of San Francisco’s 
future has since been amazingly verified, , 
but it must have seemed visionary half a 
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century ago. His brother declined the 
offer, and went to Europe instead. But 
it had made an impression upon him, and 
when he read in Galignani’s news room at 
Paris that gold had been found in Cali- 
fornia,theimpression was deepened. More 
and more strongly the magnet drew him, 
and on almost the last day of the year 
1849 he stepped ashore in the embryo city 
at the Golden Gate. 

The long journey by way of Panama 
had emptied Mr. Field’s pockets of all his 
money but tendoliars. It cost him seven 
to get his trunks taken to an old adobe 
building, where he and two fellow passen- 
gers hired a room about ten feet long by 
eight wide, and containing a small bed, 
for thirty five dollars a week. That night 
his companions toek the bed; he took the 
floor. Next morning he went out early in 
search of a restaurant, where he ordered 
the cheapest breakfast that could be had. 
It cost two dollars, leaving him with just 
one dollar to start his career in a new 
world. 

“T was in no respect despondent over 
my financial condition,” he says. “There 
was something exhilarating and exciting 
in the atmosphere which made everybody 
cheerful and buoyant. As I walked along 
the streets, I met a great many persons | 
had known in New York, and they all 
seemed to be in the highest spirits. 
Every one in greeting me said, ‘Isn't ita 
glorious country?’ or, ‘Did you ever see 
a more glorious country?’ or something 
to that effect. In every case the word 
‘glorious’ was sure to come out. There 
was something infectious in it. Though 
I had but a single dollar in my pocket, 
and did not know where I was to get the 
next meal, I found myself saying to 
everybody I met, ‘It’s a glorious coun- 
try!’” 

A real estate agent to whom Mr. Field 
had a letter of introduction sold him—on 
credit—some lots in a new town called 
Vernon, which was recommended as a 
fine field for a young lawyer. To reach it 
he took a river steamer on the Sacra- 
mento. Some distance up stream the 
boat narrowly escaped a collision with a 
solitary house that stood in the center of 
a flooded expanse. 

“What place is this?” Mr. Field asked. 

“Vernon,” he was told. 

He stayed on the boat, and landed, 
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with the rest of the passengers, at the 
junction of the Feather and Yuba rivers. 
Here, at the head of navigation, and close 
to the spot where Captain Sutter first 
found gold, an old adobe farmhouse be- 
came in a few minutes the center of a 
town of a thousand souls, which was 
christened Marysville in honor of the 
only woman among its population. 

That same evening the miners held a 
meeting and resolved to organize a gov- 
ernment. An election followed, and Mr. 
Field was chosen chief magistrate under 
the Spanish title of alcalde. The only 
objection urged against him was that he 
was a new comer. He had been three 
days in the place, while his opponent 
came there nearly aweek before. Events 
moved quickly in California in those days. 

Alcalde Field’s legal position was some- 
what doubtful, but the stern necessities 
of the case placed in his hands an almost 
unlimited power over the frontier settle- 
ment. He ruled with primitive simplicity. 
His first case was tried in the street. 
Two men came up, one leading a horse, 
and both claiming to own it. Thealcalde 
put them on oath, heard their stories, and 
awarded the horse to one, the harness to 
the other. One morning he was aroused 
before sunrise to try a man who had cut 
into a tent and stolen some gold dust. A 
grand jury was promptly improvised, and 
the thief was convicted. The alcalde was 
in a dilemma, for he had no place in which 
the prisoner could be confined, and if he 
discharged the man there would inevit- 
ably be a lynching. He ordered that the 
thief should receive fifty lashes in public, 
and that the whipping should be repeated 
if he were found in Marysville again. 

Besides criminal cases, Alcalde Field 
was called upon to evict “squatters,” to 
settle labor disputes, to arbitrate com- 
mercial questions. One day a woman 
rushed into his office, followed by her 
husband, both clamoring for a divorce. 
Finding that they had children, he made 
them promise mutual forgiveness, and 
sent them off arm in arm. 

The patriarchal rule of the alcalde 
lasted till it was superseded by the regu- 
larly organized system of the young State. 
One of the new officials, Judge Turner, 
whose district included Marysville, had a 


bitter grudge against Mr. Field, and left , 


nothing undone to ruin him. He de- 
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nounced him as an Abolitionist—a fire 
eating Texan’s worst term of reproach— 
debarred him from practicing in court, 
and swore to drive him into the Yuba 
river. 

There was no little indignation in 
Marysville, and all the leading citizens of 
the place signed a petition for Judge 
Turner’s removal. Mr. Field applied to 
the State Supreme Court for redress, 
“If it were my case,” said one of the 
justices, of whom he had sought advice, 
“JT think I should buy a shotgun, and 
stand out in the street and get the first 
shot.” 

“But I can act only in self defense,” 
protested Mr. Field. 

“J think that would be acting in self 
defense,” the justice answered. 

The lawyer bought a pair of revolvers, 
and practiced shooting them from the 
pockets of his coat. He sent a message 
to Judge Turner, saying that while he de- 
sired no personal encounter, he would not 
cross the street nor go a step out of his 
way to avoid one, and if attacked he pro- 
posed to shoot. The judge did not re- 
ply, but he never attempted to carry out 
his threats of violence. Marysville said 
that Mr. Field’s pluck had saved him. 

That year Mr. Field was elected to the 
State Legislature. Asa member of that 
body he is said to have done more to- 
ward framing the laws of California than 
any other individual. The subsequent 
steps of his promotion were to the su- 
preme bench of the State, to its chief 
justiceship, and then, by the appointment 
of President Lincoln, to his present post. 

His days of stirring adventure by no 
means ended with his entrance into pub- 
lic office. The early Legislatures of Cali- 
fornia had hardly the solemnity of an 
ideal fountain of law. Most of the As- 
semblymen wore bowies or revolvers; 
some would flourish both weapons on oc- 
casion. When a member took his seat he 
unstrapped his “guns” and laid them in 
his desk with as little concern as if he were 
hanging up his hat. During Mr. Field’s 
first term there was a hot debate upon a 
proposal to impeach his old enemy, Judge 
Turner. One Moore of Tuolumne, a 
friend of the Texan’s, rose to defend him. 
He opened his desk, took out two re- 
volvers, cocked them, and laid them be- 
fore him. Then he launched into a 
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violent attack upon Mr. Field, not sparing 
offensive words, and boastfully adding 
that he would be responsible for his lan- 
guage at any time and place. 

Mr. Field sat through the speech im- 
perturbably, and then rose to reply to 
Moore’s arguments, taking no notice of 
his personalities. After adjournment, 
however, he sent him a note demanding 
an apology or satisfaction. Moore,in the 
expressive language of the day, “craw- 
fished.” He said that he expected to be 
a candidate for Congress, and could not 
fight a duel. 

“Then,” said Mr. Field's messenger, 
David Broderick, afterwards a Senator, 
“as soon as the Assembly meets Mr. 
Field will riseand repeat Moore's remarks 
as to his responsibility. He will state 
that respect for the dignity of the House 
prevented him from replying to the at- 
tack in the terms that it deserved, and 
after detailing Moore's refusal to give him 
satisfaction, he will denounce him as a 
liar and a coward.” 

“In that case,” returned Mr. Moore’s 
representative, “Judge Field will be shot 
in his seat.” 

When the House opened, and the jour- 
nal had been read, Mr. Field instantly 
rose and shouted, “Mr. Speaker!” So 
did Moore. The presiding officer recog- 
nized the latter, who immediately began 
to read a written apology. 

Once Mr. Field was acting as counsel 
in a suit about the disputed ownership of 
a valuable mining claim, when he hap- 
pened to overhear a midnight conversa- 
tion that told him, beyond a doubt, that 
the opposite side had bribed the jury. 
When Mr. Field rose to sum up, next 
day, he conclusively showed the justice of 
his client’s case. Then he boldly in- 
formed the jurors that he knew what had 
been done. “With uplifted hands,” he 
said, “you declared by the ever living 
God that you would return a verdict ac- 
cording to law. Will you perjure your 
souls? I know that you ’’—pointing to 
one of them—‘“ have been approached. 
Did you spurn the wretch who made the 
proposal, or hold council with him? I 
know that you ”’—turning to another—- 
“talked over case this last night. You did 
not dream that you were heard, but I was 
there, and I know the details of the foul 
bargain.” 
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The “click, click” of triggers was heard 
all over the court room, which was full of 
partisans of the other side. 

“There is no terror in your pistols, 
gentlemen,” continued Mr. Field, without 
atremor. ‘You cannot win your case by 
shooting me. You can win it only by 
showing title to the property. I openly 
charge attempted bribery. Attempted 
bribery, 1 say—whether successful or not, 
will depend upon what may occur here- 
after. Jurors, you have invoked the ven- 
geance of Heaven upon your souls if you 
fail to render a verdict according to the 
evidence!” 

The blow went home. The jury, after 
a brief consultation, brought in a verdict 
for Mr. Field’s client, who within two 
weeks took ninety thousand dollars'worth 
of dust from the claim. 

We have given one or two instances of 
Mr. Field’s pluck. Of his public services 
as a jurist, much more might be said. 
Upon his work in the California Supreme 
Court rests the whole real estate system 
of the Golden, State. He cannot ride 
across it in any direction without going 
over land whose status was settled in his 
court. His decisions on the Federal 
bench have been still more momentous. 
A score of them have helped to make 
history. Every year except two, since 
1863, he has made his circuit of the Pa- 
cific States, a journey of nine thousand 
miles, in spite of the lameness—due to a 
double injury to his knee—which is the 
only drawback to his remarkable phys- 
ical vigor. 

Mr. Justice Field’s home is on First 
Street, Washington, almost under the 
shadow of the Capitol. It is a house 
with a history. It was built for the tem- 
porary accommodation of Congress when 
Cockburn’s raiders had laid the govern- 
ment buildings in ashes. The spot where 
Speaker Clay’s chair stood is still pointed 
out. Daniel Webster was one of its later 
inmates; another was John C. Calhoun, 
who died there. After serving in war 
time as the Capitol Prison, it was divided 
into three private residences, of which one 
—Justice Field’s—was some years ago 
enlarged by the addition that appears in 
the engraving on page 146. A portrait of 
the Justice himself, as his latest photo- 
graph shows him, forms the frontispiece 
of this magazine. 
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By £. M. 


T was a hot night about the middle of 
August, in Philadelphia. 

I had been kept in town all summer at- 
tending to a ragged, out at elbows estate, 
which did not even have the merit of be- 
ing my own, but belonged to an ancient 
aunt, exasperatingly well supplied with 
dollars—and heirs; so I could not be 
happy in the consciousness of benefiting 
either myself, or another. 

Tonight, I was tired, hungry, and the 
possessor of a throat dry as a simoom ; so 
when I saw Jim Lape turning into the 
open door of the Bellevue café, I joined 
him, and we neither spoke nor stopped 
until we were seated at one of the window 
tables, where the air from the street 
strained through wet palms. 

A Manhattan cocktail took the first 
glaze from our throats, and then I told 
Jim to order dinner. It isn’t every man I 
will trust with the ordering of my dinner, 
but Jim and I were boys together. We 
didn’t see much of each other these days, 
perhaps for the very reason that our lines 
of life ran so nearly parallel. We weren’t 
either of us very young. We could easily 
remember when little icing lambs orna- 
mented the macaroons at Philadelphia’s 
best parties. 

After flirting with Philadelphia’s best 
girls, we had assisted at their weddings, 
and gone back more or less contentedly 
to our clubs and bachelor apartments. I 
meant to marry some day, when I found 
a wife to suit me; and I heard Jim make 
predictions which imaginary sons and 
daughters were to see verified. Their 
mother, however, was still unselected. 

We were in the midst of the salad, 
when Jim’s eyes—eyes unaccustomed to 
wandering at the dinner hour—seemed to 
be caught for an instant by some one at 
the next table. I had to turn my head 
half way around to look. It is not as easy 
to turn my head in my collar as it once 
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was; but as he dropped his eyes back to 
his plate, with a look whose conscious- 
ness I hardly understood, I made the 
effort to see what the matter was. I said 
to myself that there sat some man to 
whom Jim Lape was indebted—or some 
woman. We are all indebted to every 
woman, for living. 

The other table was set with an excel- 
lent dinner. The very arrangement of 
things told you that. Fully enjoying the 
dinner was a very commonplace looking 
elderly man. He might have been any- 
body-—outside of Philadelphia. I knew 
everybody there. 

To the lady with him I gave a good 
look. Her face seemed familar, but the 
coloring struck me as odd. I wondered 
if she were some old acquaintance who 
was wearing a wig nowadays. If her hair 
had been yellow I should have put it down 
to that. She wasn’t exactly a beautiful 
woman, but there were suggestions of 
possible happiness, of possible mirth, in 
the shadow of her eyelashes and the cor- 
ners of her mouth, and in the fullness of 
her lower lip. You felt, as you looked at 
the set of her head on her shoulders, that 
what she had to give was not lightly 
parted with. 

She looked up at me, and I dropped my 
eyes. When I looked at Jim again he 
was staring at me as though he questioned 
my pertinence. 

We could catch bits, now and then, of 
the conversation. 

“And so you think of trying Atlantic 
City ?”” he was saying. 

“For a little while.” Her voice was 
the throaty contralto which belonged to 
her personality. 

As I said good night to Jim, I added a 
hope of seeing him soon again, as my 
business would keep me in the city for 
some time longer. ; 

“Yes, yes,” he said; “I never get away 


” 
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for any time. I am chained to the office.’ 
And yet, two days later, when I strolled 
out on the veranda, at the Traymore, in 
Atlantic City, the first person I saw was 
Jim Lape. 

‘Moved your office ?” I asked. 

“No—came down to consult you con- 
cerning some matters,” and then we 
gravely lighted our cigars, and when the 
lady of the Bellevue café went by a mo- 
ment later, neither of us moved an eye- 
lash. She was prettier in daylight than 
she had been in the rather vulgar setting 
of a restaurant, and her most simple and 
unusual gown had the air of distinction 
which I had found so attractive on the 
former occasion. 

As soon as I could get rid of Jim I went 
in and asked the clerk who she was. He 
said he couldn’t remember any lady an- 
swering to that description. His air was 
such that I realized that were she before 
him he would most likely be struck with 
blindness. 

I had had a fancy, up to this, that I had 
come to Atlantic City to escape the heat, 
but I knew differently now. I didn’t know 
much about Atlantic City inthe summer 
time, but I had heard that the acquaint- 
ance of those who found the merrygo- 
rounds and board walk attractive was not 
overly difficult of achievement. 

The next morning, as I read my paper in 
Bew’s pavilion, I saw a slender figure in a 
black bathing suit, with whose air of chzc 
I was fast becoming familiar, speeding 
across the sands to the breakers. I only 
waited to see her take the first one with 
white uplifted arms, and then strike bold- 
ly out. I went in and hired an unbecom- 
ing suit of coarse flannel and took a dip 
myself. 

It didn’t take long to find her. She 
was swimming easily, far beyond the last 
row of bathers. There wasn’t the least 
chance here to win undying gratitude and 
an acquaintance. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea came to me. 
A second later I gave a gasping cry, and 
throwing up my hands, went under. I 
knew from the look of that woman that 
she wouldn't lose her head. As I came 
up she grabbed for my collar with strength 
and precision, and again I heard that fine 
voice. “Just rest your hands on my 
shoulders, and I will swim you in to shal- 
low water,” she said. 
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I was too exhausted to express my 
gratitude then. It would keep for a 
later interview. I dressed myself and 
went back to the hotel in a very con- 
tented frame of mind. 1 found Jim idling 
about, and considering that I had done 
enough for one day, and not wanting my 
fair rescuer to see me in too vivid a state 
of health, I accepted his invitation to go 
down to Cape May for dinner. 

The moon was directing a ballet of silver 
clad beams over the sea as we mounted 
the hotel steps again. A woman whose 
soft white wrap draped her figure with 
peculiar grace, sat alone near the railing. 
Jim was making straight for a remedy for 
cinders in the throat, and did not see her. 
I walked through the house and out at 
another door, and drew up a chair beside 
her. , 

“T suppose,” I said, “that you can 
hardly realize the strength of my grati- 
tude for saving my life this morning. It 
probably has a very exaggerated value to 
me; but I should like to tell you that the 
remainder of it is at your service. I can- 
not regret an incident that gives me this 
Opportunity.” 

Now of course that was not the con- 
ventional thing to say, and I should hardly 
have said it toa woman in my own set. 
She would have said that I was given to 
making a fool of myself; but I had a 
shrewd suspicion that this woman was 
not the conventional sort ; and besides, it 
is seldom risky to give any woman heavy 
compliments on the veranda of a seaside 
hotel. 

“You are under no obligation to me,” 
she said sweetly, but with a note of sad- 
ness in her voice. “ Even were you, I un- 
fortunately know the world too well to 
believe too much in the sincerity of your 
wish to serve me.” 

I drew my chair a trifle closer; this was 
getting interesting. “Your experience 
has been unique,” I said in my most re- 
spectful tone. ‘The world is usually 
only too ready to serve one—like you.” 

She stood up and drew the flimsy lace, 
that beautified instead of protected her, 
close. ‘ Perhaps some day I may ask you 
to remember,” she said, and before I could 
move she had gone. 

I went up stairs and to bed, wondering 
whether I was more knave or fool. 

I had always had a rather small opinion 
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of Jim’s finesse. I knew he couldn’t keep 
anything to himself, and 1 had known the 
instant I saw him at Atlantic City that the 
lovely unknown lady had had something 
to do with his coming. 

The next morning when I came out 
from breakfast, I saw them—him and her 
—walking along the board walk in earn- 
est conversation. Her head was bent, 
with every indication of keen interest in 
what he had to say. I waited about 
rather anxiously for him to come back. 
There was no sense in following them, for 
they would certainly turn around and 
catch meat it. The song writer of the 
burlesque must have been thinking of the 
Atlantic City board walk, when he said, 
“Nowhere to go but there; nowhere to 
come but back.” 

The sun was hot on the planks by the 
time Jim came in again. He was alone, 
and by the way he treated me, I con- 
cluded that he had been told of my res- 
cue. He was surly and cross—something 
very unusual with him—and went up to 
his room at once, hardly speaking to me. 

I waited around for an hour or two, and 
then went up the board walk myself. All 
the people were asleep in their rooms at 
the hotels. Dinner was over --they have 
dinner at one o’clock down there as a 
usual thing—and it was hot. The merry- 
gorounds were creaking away, grinding 
out “ After the Ball,” and “ Little Annie 
Rooney,” with only a restless child now 
and then astride one of the prancing 
wooden steeds. 

Away up the sands I saw a white um- 
brella. It was a curious umbrella with a 
blue anchor embroidered in one division, 
I had noticed it that morning. All about 
the sand was torn up where the bathers 
had dry packed themselves, but save for 
a few white bonneted children digging 
further up, the beach was hers alone. I 
looked at the sandy expanse between us, 
and then at my patent leathers and thin 
silk stockings—then at the umbrella—and 
down I walked. 

She hadn’t even a book. She was lying 
there with her rather thin hands crossed 
in her lap, and her eyes on a level with 
the sea, 

I stopped still beside her, and lifted my 
sailor hat. “ You have found a warm spot 


for your siesta,” I said pleasantly. 
She looked up at me as if she did not 
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see me, and then, as though my words 
had moved a spring, she put her hands 
over her face and began to sob. 

I sat down beside her. “What is the 
matter? Whatcan I do for you?” 

I knew all the time that it was some- 
thing to do with Lape. | felt instinctively 
that he was just the man to give a woman 
some terrible trouble. “ You saved my 
life,” I went on, as she continued to sob; 
and I put all the feeling there was in me 
into my voice. I had almost begun to be- 
lieve that she had saved my life. A fact 
is a fact only in its results, after all. 

And then I made a bold plunge and 
broke the ice. “And I fear that your 
trouble, whatever it is, is connected with 
my friend. That being the case I owe you 
a double debt.” 

“T am the most miserable woman in the 
world,” she said, almost gasping. 

“ What is it?” 

“ Has your friend, has Mr. Lape, told 
you nothing?” \ 

“ Nothing.” 

“How can I?” she fairly wailed. I 
usually hate a crying woman, but this was 
so low, so intense, so passionate, and she 
was so interesting, and it was some secret 
of Jim Lape’s. Altogether I was determ- 
ined to get at the bottom of it. 

She suddenly dried her eyes, and sat up. 
Crying did not disfigure her as it does 
most women. There were no swollen 
cheeks and eyelids, only a darkness about 
them which increased the sweetness of’ 
her eyes. She certainly was a wonder- 
fully charming woman in appearance and 
voice and manner. 

“I do not know why you—a perfect 
stranger—should interest yourself in my 
affairs,” she said with dignity. She drew 
the pins out of her hat and took it off. 
The hair fell very prettily about her fore- 
head, and her brows were slender black 
lines. 

“My life is worth something to me, as 
I have said before. At the best I can do 
little enough. But at least let me offer 
the sympathy of a man to a woman in 
trouble. You know wholam. Leaving 
out my overwhelming obligation to you, 
to whom could you come but to Lape’s 
best friend, since Lape seems to be at the 
bottom of it? Tell me the story.” 

She looked me solemnly in the eyes.. 
“ He is my husband,” she said. 
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I nearly sprang to my feet. Lape 
married, and out of his own old set! It 
was idiotic, preposterous, out of the ques- 
tion. 

“] married bim five years ago. It was 
madness for both of us. I was an actress, 
and I left the stage for him. I deserted 
my earliest and best love, my art, and 
then my husband”—— such scorn as she 
put into the two words—“ repaid me by 
leaving me. I was not of his people,” she 
said, as though it were all a sad matter of 
course, “and he did not want his friends 
to know me. So he left me.” 

“ Why did you let him? Why didn’t 
you go into the courts?” 

“T couldn't do that,” she said, looking 
at me ina sort of wonder. “ He was not 
ungenerous—at first. He offered me 
money—which I refused—then.” 

“And now?” 

“T had not seen him for three years. 
Now, I am trying to get back upon the 
stage. My old teacher, Mr. Manderson, 
ofiers to help me, but’”—she smiled with a 
sarcastic twist at the corner of her mouth— 
“my husband is afraid for me to go before 
the public again. He is afraid of the 
story getting out. He offers me an in- 
come to stay at home quietly, but’’— I 
could see that she was laboring under 
very strong excitement—‘I will take 
nothing from him which I cannot repay.” 

“You are right,” I said. “If I were in 
your place I should go back on the stage 
and keep his name.” I couldn't think of 
anything which would punish Jim Lape as 
much as that. 

“T shall never do that,” she answered 
softly. 

“Let me give you the assistance you 
need,” I said. 

She looked at me with almost a fright- 
ened look in her face. “I hope you do 
not think —oh, I do not know why I told 
you!” 

“You shall never be sorry that you did. 
You were nervous, unstrung, but it was 
the natural and right thing for you to do. 
I will put you back into your own life; 
help you to undo what that man—whom 
I called friend—has done. May I?” 

She arose and shook the sand from her 
skirts. They were navy blue serge, and 
cut upon the most correct lines. There 
is no adversity which can keep a woman 
with a real talent for clothes apart from a 
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good tailor. She put out her hand. 
“Will you give me time to consider ?” 
she said. 

“Not too long.” 

“Until tonight. Will you come to my 
rooms at nine? I will teil you then. No” 
—as I started to keep step with her— 
“let me go back alone.” 

I didn’t see Lape, and I didn’t look for 
him. I went up stairs and slept, and after 
dinner I carefully dressed myself—and 
realized that I didn’t know Mrs. Lape’s 
name in the hotel. Evidently it was not 
Lape. 

I was walking disconsolately about when 
I felt a touch upon my arm, and she was 
there. There was an open door leading 
into a softly lighted parlor. She had on 
a gown of trailing white stuff, and she 
looked softer and prettier than ever, but 
her manner was almost severe. 

“ Mr. Riddle,” she said, “I have a pro- 
position to make to you. I fully appreciate 
the kindness of your offer. I know the 
manly heart from which it springs, but I 
cannot accept it. But—lI have here the 
diamonds which my husband gave me 
when I married him.” She took up a 
leather case from the table and opened 
it. It contained a magnificent diamond 
necklace and sun pendant on a pink vel- 
vet bed. “I have never worn them. 
They are valuable. Your judgment can 
tell you that.” 

The light glanced from the facets. I 
wanted to tell her that their place was on 
her neck, but there had come a mighty 
respect for this abused woman. 

“Perhaps you will take these ”—she 
looked at them, and there was a tear on 
her lash. She must have loved him after 
all—“ and give me apart of their value, - 
and let me have the privilege of redeem- 
ing them.” 

“Indeed will I do that.” I wrote hera 
check—her name was Anne Marshall, but 
she had the check made out in the name 
of her manager—for five thousand dol- 
lars. Putting the case into my hand, she 
almost pushed me from the room. 

I went to bed with my head in a whirl. 
To think that Jim Lape had an actress 
wife, and that I had her wedding dia- 
monds under my pillow! Truly truth is 
stranger than fiction. 

The next morning I saw nothing of 
Lape, much to my relief, and I also saw 
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nothing of Miss Marshall. I hung about 
all day, but her parlor door was closed 
tight. That evening, while I was at din- 
ner, Jim came in and sat down beside me. 
All the old cordiality of his manner to- 
ward me had returned, and he seemed to 
be in the best of spirits about something. 
He scarcely gave me a chance to respond 
to his hilarity by telling him that I con- 
sidered him a villain and a scoundrel. 

Habit is a remarkable thing. It will 
carry a man through almost anything. 
Half an hour later I was sitting outside 
with Jim, overlooking the moonlit sea 
and smoking my postprandial cigar. I 
gave an uneasy glance at Miss Marshall’s 
window, but I concluded that if she saw 
me, she would think I was remonstrating 
with Lape. 

“I’ve been up to the city,” Jim said. 
“I went up to prove myself a fool, and 
try and absolve myself from my folly.” 

I made an inarticulate reply. 

“Yes, I did both. I don't mind telling 
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you, because it was so slick I am obliged 
to tell somebody, and beside, I got out ot 
it. If 1 hadn’t, I might hold my tongue. 
Do you remember seeing an odd, stylish 
looking woman in that restaurant the 
other night? Well, she was down here 
when I came, and she’s the slickest con- 
fidence woman in the country. She got 
me to buy her diamonds the night before 
last. Fact! Upon my soul, I don’t know 
how I came todoit. After I had slept on 
it, I posted off up to the city and found 
that I had paid five thousand dollars for 
a splendid lot of Parisian paste jewels. 1 
was just in time to stop the payment of 
my check at the bank, where her husband 
had presented it.” 

“What means—what story did she 
use?” I asked, my voice tasting dry in 
my throat. 

Jim Lape looked at me and laughed. 
‘She told me that she was your—but no, 
I shouldn't like to tell you. I was a fool 
to believe it for an instant.” 
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THE boats come sailing up the bay, 
And one by one their anchors cast; 
Storm beaten are their sides, and gray; 

Their flags are at half mast. 


And one by one they furl their sails, 
And slowly pay their anchors out ; 

Ropes, frayed and white, hang from their rails, 
With broken spars about. 


Like phantom ships they cross the bay, 
With hulis and rigging weather worn; 

See, half their lifeboats washed away, 
Their canvas stained and torn. 


And of the men they carried out 
But few, it seems, are there on deck; 
They move as ghosts might move about 
Upon some battered wreck. 


Then from the shore the watchers cry, 
‘* Where is my husband—brother— son ? 
‘* Lost on the Banks,” the dread reply 
Goes back in words that stun, 


frank H. Sweet. 























WHITE HOUSE RECEPTIONS. 


The democratic court of a mighty republii—How President and Backwoodsmai 
shake hands at the *“* Noonday Receptions.” 


By Francis Leon Chrisman. 


“T HERE is a vast difference between a 

4 = drawing room reception of Queen 
Victoria and the noonday receptions of the 
President in the East Room of the White 
House. Inthe former there is the “ boast 
of heraldry and pomp of power,” while 
in the latter the masses and classes jostle 
and push one another; for the humble 
laborer feels that he has as much right to 
pay his respects to the chief magistrate as 
has the haughty legislator. 

But the delightful feature about a 
White House, reception is the study it 
affords of human nature in all its varied 
aspects. There is no dark side to the 
picture ; on the contrary, it is a succession 
of bright colors, entertaining, interesting, 
and very often most amusing. This is 
why every President, from George Wash- 
ington down to Grover Cleveland, has al- 
ways regarded public receptions as such 
pleasing diversions, as well as an escape 
from office seekers and affairs of state. 

Let us follow the crowd on a reception 
day, and study the personnel of the throng 
that comes from far and near to pay its 
respects to the President. It is nearly 
oneo’clockas we cross the threshold of the 
White House and are ushered into the big 
main corridor. Already we are preceded 
by a number of others who are on the same 
errand. We pass into the East Room, 
and here we encounter a throng that com- 
pletely fills the place, if the weather 
should happen to be pleasant. There are 
brides and grooms, pleasure seekers and 
travelers; a sprinkling of office seekers 
and politicians ; country people who have 
come to see the national capital and the 
object of their political affections; col- 
lege students of both sexes, particularly 
sophomores, who wish to see for them- 
selves that the administration starts off 
all right, and a goodly number of elderly 


dames who in true Gilbertian fashion have 
come to bless the President “ with their 
latest breath.” 

It is now one o'clock, and all eyes are 
turned to the door connecting the East 
Room with the wide corridor. Asa gen- 
eral rule the President is punctual, and 
soon the door swings open, and the chief 
magistrate of the land is ready to meet 
his guests. The ushers at once fourm the 
throng in single file, and then the hand 
shaking begins. 

Many of the visitors take up a position 
where they get a good view of the Presi- 
dent, in order to scan his features care- 
fully and see wherein he differs from the 
rank and file of the human family. The 
observations made, and the comment that 
takes place on this one feature of a noon- 
day reception at the White House would 
fill many chapters. 

“ He’s no bigger nor you,” observes one 
scrutinizing woman to her spouse, “ and 
he ain’t half so purty.” 

“ He don't look to be such a saint, after 
all,” remarks an elderly dame to her com- 
panion. “I don’t see what Frances Fol- 
som seed in him.” 

And a sophomore invariably has this to 
say: ‘“*‘ Wouldn’t he make a dandy football 
player?” 

Meanwhile the crowd is filing by the 
President. Many have studied up some 
pertinent pleasantry to make, when they 
shake his hand, but in the excitement of 
the moment they forget the little speech 
they had intended to pronounce so trip- 
pingly, and the recording angel is thus 
spared a tear. Some become so nervous 
that they go by the President in their 
tremor without even shaking hands; 
others mechanically shake his hand, and 
do not know that it is he until they have 
passed from the doors of the White House. 
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Oftentimes there are a number of hero 
worshipers, and these generally furnish 
the fun for the crowd by their fawning 
and flattery. 

The other day an old gentleman who 
was a little absent minded, when intro- 
duced to the President by Congressman 
Breckinridge, said: ‘“ Excuse me, but I 
didn’t catch the name.” When his wits 
returned, the chance of his lifetime had 
gone by forever. Occasionally a rustic 
will ask the ushers who “that fellow was 
that I shook hands with.” 

These examples are actual occurrences 
that take place nearly every day, and 
herein is one of the reasons why a recep- 
tion proves so attractive to the President; 
for an office seeker knows too well that he 
cannot “tackle” the chief magistrate on 
such an occasion. 

One of the funniest things happened 
last week. An old voter from the back- 
woods of Ohio came to Washington for 
the first time. He had never seen a 
President, much less had he seen Mr. 
Cleveland. He seemed to be one of the 
old timers, who believe that there is a 
halo around the head of a Democratic 
executive. 

The old gentleman was among the first 
in the procession of hand shakers, and 
when he reached the President his joy and 


excitement knew no bounds. Hurriedly 
grasping Mr. Cleveland’s hand, he 
shouted: “Grover, I’m glad of it!” The 


force and the earnestness of the remark 
were too much for the President, and he 
joined in the hearty laugh that followed. 
It is a matter of fact that the receptions 
are something more than a “pump handled 
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arrangement.” Ex-President Harrison 
never showed his true aristocratic bear- 
ing and commanding dignity to better 
advantage than at one of these noonday 
affairs. He was the very incarnation of 
Lord Chesterfield in this respect, and no 
matter whether it was a humble workman 
or a Presbyterian elder that wished him 
God speed, or gave a “ God bless you,” he 
was too much of a gentleman, like George 
Washington, to be outdone in politeness. 

Indeed, such evidences of love and af- 
fection, particularly after his great sorrow, 
were deeply appreciated by Mr. Harrison, 
and he was often visibly affected. What- 
ever his enemies might say of him at 
other times, he was far from being an 
“icicle” at his noonday receptions. He 
was always prompt to acknowledge a 
pleasant greeting. 

President Cleveland is also very ready 
to show his appreciation of good wishes. 
A very dirty looking specimen of a voter 
mingled in the crowd the other day, and 
was bent on “wishing the President 
much joy.” “I could tell it by your 
face,” was the President's neat reply. 

The ushers at the White House are 
authority for the statement that there is 
one fad that makes its appearance even 
at the noonday reception, and this is the 
irresistible tendency of the Virginia 
people to remind the President that they 
belong to the “F. F. V’s.” This little 
weakness is one of the amusing concomi- 
tants of reception day, and if the Presi- 
dent doesn't have a representative from 
the State that prides itself on being “ the 
mother of Presidents,” he naturally feels 
that something is wrong. 
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SuHe’s to be married—not to me. 
What present shall I send her? 

Something to treasure it must be, 
And nothing to offend her. 


Jewels, silver, china, gold —— 
Not these—they are too common ; 

And though she has been bought and sold 
She is a queen of women. 


Ah no! 


A souvenir I'll send 


Of sweeter, purer fetters. 
No matter though Ze comprehend— 
I'll send back these iove letters. 
Thomas Winthrop Hall. 

















THE BELATED GUEST. 


By Rhodes Macs&night. 


- EAR me! I can’t imagine why the 

marquis doesn’t come!” ex- 
claimed young Mrs. Elderson for the tenth 
time; and it was noticeable that for the 
latter half of the decade her tone had been 
progressively querulous. To have one’s 
minor guests kept waiting for the guest of 
honor—more heinously, for their dinner— 
did not seem to her to be so trivial a thing 
as the conventions hold it; to be con- 
scious that the ten minutes’ anteprandial 
thread of persiflage was at the very break- 
ing point of tension; to be harassed with 


the thought that dinner was drying up, ~ 


and that at any moment the odor of burnt 
meat might arise from below stairs—these 
things were enough to drive her to dis- 
traction. Furthermore, that upon this 
day of all her husband should have got 
home late, that he had to dress in a 
hurry, and that he was indubitably at this 
moment swearing at his shirt buttons 
overhead and would come down cross, 
were added straws. 

Of the dozen or so of people in her 
drawing room most were in acomplaisant 
frame of mind, and of the others none had 
yet frozen into studied implacability. This 
proof that she was an admirable hostess 
was consoling, of course, but not plen- 
arily so. 

Presently her husband entered and 
made the rounds. She was relieved to 
see that he was sociable; but still she 
knew that he did not like to dress ina 
hurry, and she shivered a little when he 
turned to her and asked, 

“ Hasn’t yout marquis come yet, Clara?” 

His using the pronoun conveyed much 
toher, though it had not the faintest 
emphasis. It meant that he, himself a 
delinquent, had promptly and thankfully 
shifted the burden. The reproach in her 
eyes was increased; yet she knew per- 
fectly well that he did not also intend to 
shift responsibility for the marquis. Asa 
matter of fact, Elderson had never met 


hir1; but it was also a matter of fact that 
he had met beforehand few of the lions 
for whom his wife was perpetually giving 
dinners. He was perfectly satisfied that 
she should do the choosing. 

The Marquis de Ponferrada had not 
come, she answered, and added regret- 
fully that it would be unnecessary to delay 
longer for him. 

With perceptible brightening the party 
bowed to this assurance, rose, and waited 
for the forming of the procession. In the 
absence of the marquis Mrs. Elderson 
led the way with Professor McAllister— 
with whom she would not have placed 
herself had there been possible escape, 
for he was the heavy man of the gather- 
ing, invited principally for ballast. The 
others were the pick of her friends, care- 
fully assorted for the honor of the noble 
guest who had not come. 

To be precise, the dinner had not been 
delayed more than ten minutes, in spite of 
the botheration; but Mrs. Elderson was 
not off the pins and needles she had con- 
scientiously plumped herself upon until 
after the oysters and the coming of the 
soup. Oysters, of course, were no 
criterion, but what could be more mortify- 
ing than cold soup? When she saw that 
it was not cold, but at the exact tempera- 
ture prescribed, she gave a quiet sigh of 
relief, and humored Professor McAllister 
with a dulcet repetition of his last care- 
fully weighed remark. 

“Oh, yes, friendship is the wage of 
prosperity—how true!” She smiled up- 
on him ravishingly, but her eyes were 
running over the table. On the other side 
of her was a handsome young man, paired 
with an equally handsome girl. She was 
much interested in them, because it had 
been whispered that they were much in- 
terested in each other. 

“And really, y'know, you’d hardly be- 
lieve it, Miss Lewis.” 

“How true, Professor McAllister!” 





cried the hostess appreciatively. “Mr. 
Hodgman, it seems so delightful to have 
you near again after your long absence.” 
She had caught the two men at the simul- 
taneous end of sentences--no, the profes- 
sor was still going on; but he was in a 
manner ruminative, and demanded only 
moderate attention. 

He had the reputation for being deep 
in varicus subjects; once taken with a 
theme he followed it to the bitter end. 
Sometimes it was biology, sometimes 
archeology, again economics; whatever 
it was he made himself the biggest toad. 
And, in the spirit of putting his best foot 
foremost, he reserved his_ choicest 
thoughts for exploitation at dinner tables. 
It presently transpired that he had been 
delving in physiognomy. 

He slid naturally from his opening in 
ethics to the back of his hobby, and 
dashed, breathlessly yet deliberately, to 
the fore. Mrs. Elderson, who had one 
ear strained to her left to gather what 
Was passing between the two young 
people, became unaccountably involved. 
The professor, at intervals of a minute or 
so, would beb his eagle beak forward 
with a question. And for the life of her 
she could never tell whether to answer 
yes or no. 

It was trying, and she began to look 
down the table appealingly at her hus- 
band. But that young man, talking viva- 
ciously to the fair young woman upon his 
left, ignored her— purposely, she de- 
clared to herself. Through the roast, 
through the game, through the salad, 
down to the very sherbet, she was _ be- 
sieged ; she could have cried out in her 
nervousness. And at last her husband 
came to her relief. He looked mildly up 
the table, raised his eyes very slightly in 
humorous comprehension, and got the 
hobby by the tail. 

“T really believe there zs something in 
physiognomy,” he said in support of the 
professor—who scowled at the interrup- 
tion, then flung challenge through his 
gold rimmed eyeglasses. “That is, I 


can't say so much for the science—there 
zs a science of it, isn’t there ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” the professor replied with a 
sniff. 

“ But what I mean,” Elderson went on 
unabashed, “is about the observing of 
faces carefully. I myself never paid much 
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attention to physiognomy as regards the 
reading of character, but I’ve a long 
memory for faces. An instance of it was 
brought home to methis very day. I was 
coming up on the elevated this evening, 
sitting in the forward car. I never read on 
the train because the light’s so atrocious, 
so I kept looking out of the window. When 
we stopped at Thirty Third Street—you 
know how the station on one track is 
farther down than the other—I happened 
to be looking down on Broadway where 
the crossing cuts diagonally, when sud- 
denly a bright light broke out and made 
me blink. Of course I knew it was only an 
electric light turned on on one of those tall 
poles, but equally of course I looked over 
to see that I-was right. It was the light. 
But I saw something else—a man was 
hanging over the thick white cables, his 
arms and legs moving just as if he was 
swimming. Ina moment he was limp. 

“ The whole thing was so sudden I could- 
n't realize what had happened. He must 
have yelled, for everybody looked up, and 
instantly there was a crowd. A hansom 
was turning the corner at the time, and 
before the crowd had done anything a 
man jumped from it, and quick as a wink 
was shinning up that pole by the little pro- 
jections on the side. He'd have got up 
faster, but he had a silk hat and an Inver- 
nesson. He got up pretty fast as it was, 
and then I saw his face in the full light 
from the globe. It startled me, and— 
well, just at that moment the train pulled 
away, and I lost everything. I looked 
back, of course, but I had the dirt on the 
window at an angle, you see, and it might 
have been ground glass for all the good it 
did me.” 

“H'm! Your story, Elderson,” re- 
marked his nearest man neighbor at the 
pause, “is a good .deal after the style of 
now you see it and now you don't.” 

“ Well, I should say so!” exclaimed the 
intervening young lady. “ You lead us to 
the brink and leave us to dangle. Why 
did the man’s face startle you?” 

“Yes, yes; and the physiognomy!” 
cried the professor from the other end 
of the table. “Where does that come 
in?” 

“Right here,” answered Elderson, im- 
perturbed. ‘The man sprawling over the 
wires was of course some poor devil of 
a repairer too conscientious in working 
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up to the last moment. If he’d knocked 
off before the current was turned on he’d 
be alive now. But the man in the han- 
som—that is where the curious part - of 
it comes in—and the physiognomy, Pro- 
fessor McAllister. That man’s face, I 
tell you, I saw but a second. But it was 
in the full glare of the light, recollect. 
Well, if my wife countenanced wagers, 
I'd stake a good deal on the belief that I 
could tell you exactly who he is. He is, 
in the harsh language we sometimes find 
it necessary to employ, a murderer.” 

“Goodness!” cried the neighboring 
woman. ‘How creepy! Pray lose not 
amoment !” 

“Yes, go on!” was the cry in staccato. 

“ As I say,” proceeded Etderson, rising 
to the importance of his rdle, ‘the man 
was a murderer.” Then he paused again, 
looking at the dish the footman had 
placed before him, and added: “ But 
really, I feel unequal to it just now. Sup- 
pose we defer 6 

“ Not at all!” the young woman inter- 
rupted him with, “ Eat and talk—nothing 
in the world so good for the digestion. 
And we're inexorable.” 

“Well, then—-but you’ve got me launch- 
ed for more than I bargained for. I’ve 
got to go back now to before I was mar- 
ried—no end of a time.” Mrs. Elderson 
flashed an injured and reproachful glance. 
“It was when I was in Cuba—let’s see, 
that was ’87. Well, our company was 
putting in an electric plant, you know. 
One of our employees was a young fellow 
of twenty five or so, named—-named— 
named Jose Salcines ; I think that’s right. 
Anyhow, he was a good looking young 
fellow, and seemed to have considerable 
intelligence—a good deal more than his 
job called for. I used to see something 
of him in the office, and got to know him 
by sight and by name. And I knew him 
better shortly. 

+ “Among the young Americans with me 
was a Mines man of Columbia—George 
Barker. I guess none of you knew him. 
He was a very decent sort. of fellow, too. 
But he had a contempt for Cubans and 
things Cuban. Some people are built 
that way, you know; can’t find anything 
to admire outside of their own country. 
He had one or two little rows at the club 
in Cienfuegos—brought about by his ar- 
rogance, I fancy—but aside from that I 
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never heard of anything to his discredit, 
and hadn't any idea that he didn’t get 
along all. right ‘with the people down 
there. But one night he was stabbed by 
young Salcines, and died in a minute.” 

“A romance, of course?” said the 
young woman. 

“Well, 1 don’t know,” Elderson went 
on. “None of us ever got to hear of one. 
There was no quarrel before the affair; it 
was done in cold blood. It was also neat 
and expeditious, as the Latins do those 
things. It raised an infernal row, of 
course, but Salcines managed to escape, 
nevertheless. Stowed himself away ona 
vessel in the harbor, I suppose. And 
from that time to this 1 never saw or 
heard of him—till tonight. The man I saw 
climbing the pole this evening was 
Salcines. ’ 

“TI can’t see,” said Professor McAllister 
with deliberation, “that there’s anything 
remarkable about ” but the interested 
young woman interrupted him. “And 
what are you going to do about it?’ she 
asked of Elderson. 

“Do?” heechoed. “ Deliver the man to 
justice, of course. I'll see a detective and 
hunt him up. It was brutal and without 
excuse, and ie 

From below stairs came the faintest 
tinkle of the door bell. Mrs. Elderson 
was probably the only one who heard it; 
she was alert for the coming of the be- 
lated guest. When the butler departed 
to answer the summons, she exclaimed : 

‘‘T do believe that is the marquis now!” 
A moment later a card was brought her, 
and .as she glanced at it through her 
lorgnon her face grew pink. “It zs,” she 
murmured rapturously. “Show him right 
in’ here; Price. ° 

The man left, to usher instantly a tall, 
dark young man, very dignified, yet with 
a becomingly humble consciousness of his 
delinquency. He advanced quickly tothe 
hostess, with murmurs of abject apology. 

“How could you!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Elderson, rising. 

He was eager to explain that he would- 
n't have if he could have helped it. He 
had been delayed by a trifling accident, 
he said ; he had caught his hand in one of 
the swing doors coming out of his hotel ; 
and the hand, bandaged with a black silk 
handkerchief, was in evidence. It gave 
him the greatest pain, he went on—not 
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the hand, but his being late; and he 
wished to know, in a voice almost tragic 
in its earnest foreign accent, whether he 
could ever be forgiven. 

Mrs. Elderson thought he could; she 
admitted as much with the rising of 
brows that is sometimes called archness. 
It was certainly better late than never, 
she remarked, and covered the triteness 
by going on volubly. 

He was presented and prevailed upon 
to sit in the one vacant place. In the 
excitement of the arrival Elderson’s story 
was lost sight of ; everything was now the 
marquis. And for the ensuing twenty 
minutes that young man had things very 
much to himself. 

Finally, and with reluctance, Mrs. 
Elderson gave the nod, and the men were 
left to cigars and commonplace. The 
professor was an abstainer, the younger 
men took cigarettes, and it was only 
Elderson and the marquis who smoked 
in earnest. For that reason, one after 
another dropped off to the drawing room, 
and at last the two were alone. 

Elderson had not been talking to the 
marquis; he had merely bowed when his 


wife presented him. Now, when the last 
of the other men was gone, he turned 


suddenly and asked: “Was the man 
dead?” 

The marquis looked up, studied the 
calm face across the table for a moment, 
then rejoined with a short laugh: 

“Oh, you saw me, then ?” 

“It was very neatly done. I don't see 
why you didn’t out with the story.” 

The marquis made a gesture. “It was 
nothing. The ladies I did not wish to 
perturbate. It was nothing.” He sipped 
his coffee. 

“H'm.” ~Elderson 
narrowly as he had 
moment he went on: “It wasa risky 
thing to do without rubber gloves. I 
suppose you burned your hand? It’s a 
wonder you didn’t get a fatal shock. But 
I suppose you know about such things ?” 

The marquis laughed again, casting his 
eyes upward at the smoke curling from 
his cigar. “It is only the little science 
that I know,” he answered. “A little of 
electrics. I have interest in those thing. 
On my estates in Spain I have soon intro- 
duce it.” 

“IT suppose your training in Cuba has 


eyed the man as 
been eyed. In a 
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been of some benefit to you, then?” 
Elderson inquired, his voice the most 
matter of fact. He was not looking at 
thé man, but at his finger nails, carelessly. 
In the moment of silence that followed, 
he heard a slightly quickened breath, but 
no movement. He felt the man’s eyes 
boring him. 

At last he looked up. The marquis had 
risen, and stood white, yet calm, with a 
hand upon the back of his chair. 

“In Cuba?” he repeated lightly. “I 
have never the pleasure to be there. I 
hope to go sometimes. Well, shall we 
join the ladies?” 

“No,” said Elderson. “I’m interested 
in you. I want to hear more. So the 
man was dead ?” 

“No, I think I was in time. 
not dead.” 

“It was a brave thing to do.” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

Elderson seemed to be weighing the 
bravery—appraising it to offset what was 
on the other limb of the scales. He 
looked from under lowered lids. “ But 
it wasn’t braver than presenting yourself 
here in New York,” he said presently. 

The utterance was very distinct, yet . 
the tone was casual. The marquis lost 
nothing of his self possession; he merely 
looked at the speaker silently and with 
great care. 

“The senor speaks not plain,” he said 
after a minute. 

“On the contrary,” responded Elderson 
calmly. ‘Some people, indeed, might 
accuse me of speaking too plainly.” 

“But not with plentiful clearness, all 
the same,” rejoined the marquis, with a 
little frown. 

“It will be perfectly clear when you de- 
sire to understand me, Senor Salcines.” 

The marquis did not move. His black 
brows were drawn down, and he looked 
from under them steadily. The interval of 
silence was long. 

“T know you now,” he said at last, and 
raised the cigar to his lips. “Your face 
is familiar, but I could not recall. I know 
you now.” 

“It surprises me very much,” said El- 
derson, “to discover that cowardice and 
bravery are in the same man.” Z 

The marquis leaned far back in his 
chair. For a minute or so he contempla- 
ted Elderson’s face again. 


He was 
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“ Why coward, if you please, senor ?” he 
said at last. 

“What do you call your last act in 
Cuba ?” é 

The marquis shrugged and flecked his 
ashes intoacup. ‘“ That is how one look 
at it,” he saia. “I judge you to have 
learn of all side of the question? No? 
Well—” He paused, and glanced at the 
portiére that shut off the drawing room. 
“I must ask you fortwo minutes. You 
have me in your hand, and——” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” interrupted El- 
derson; “you are for the moment my 
guest.” 

The marquis frowned. “It is nothing,” 
he wenton. ‘You have me, and it is 
your duty. I am a young man when first 
you know me, Senor Elderson. I am 
young no more. I have live six vear, and 
it is much more than six year. It is my- 
self I have kill. I care no more. I am 
born of different blood. We are not 
brother. It isin Cuba Iam born. You, 
not so. 

“Listen, senor. It is in Cuba I am 
born. My father, my mother, is poor. 
We live very poor ina village far up in 
the mountain. We have not much to eat. 
Very young J go to work in the sugar fac- 
tory. With my wage I bring more to 
eat. We are happy. That is my young 
life. 

“Tne next: 


When I goto the sugar 
factory there is a little girl there—a little 


thing. I see her the first day --Blancita 
her name. She give mea flower that she 
have picked in the field. That moment 
. love her, and say that I will marry her. 
It is in Cuba I am born, senor. We have 
different ways there. 

“ Years—five, six, seven—I work there. 
Always I see Blancita, and always we love. 
I save my money, and say, ‘ Blancita, we 
will marry soon ;’ and she say, ‘ Jose, very 
soon.’ But I wish not to marry until my 
father and my mother they die, because 
they need my money, and it is not well to 
take wife so. Thereupon we wait. We 
love, so we can wait. 

“Tt is many years, but at last first my 
mother die, then my father. They were 
good to me; and I wassorry. And for 
long time, much as we love, we did not 
marry, But at last we can wait no more, 
so we marry. We go to Cienfuegos—you 
know. I speak good English, which I have 
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learn of the foreman at the sugar factory, 
and I think maybe I can get work with 
more money —for I love Blancita so. 
Well, I get work with more money—you 
know—with the electrics. And we are 
happy. We have nice home, with flowers 
and piazza, a little way out on the bay— 
you know. 

“Well, life is pleasant then! Blancita 
come always to meet me when I come 
from work, and always she have for mea 
flower and smiles. Ah, senor, life is plea- 
sant then! Well——’ 

“ Well, go on.” 

“One night, senor, I go home from 
work, and Blancita is not to meet me. 
She is not there. I go into the house, and 
into the garden. She is not there. I say, 
‘Where is my Blancita?’ and sit down 
and wait. But she does not come. I feel 
worry, and walk out on the road to meet 
her. But she is not there. I goto neigh- 
bors and inquire. She is not there—she 
is not anywhere. Still I wait. 

“Senor, it is farintothe night when she 
have come. I ask her where she have 
been. She does not answer. I repeat,and 
she fall down on her knees at my feet, 
and tell me what. She have been carried 
away by—you know. I not believe her, I 
say. I am crazy, and she run from me. I 
am crazy. and fling myself from room to 
room. When the light come I find her at 
the door, and she is dead. 

“Well, then, I go to find—him. My 
hand is firm. I know what I must do. 
Senor, I soon find him. And my hand is 
firm.” 

When the man paused, Elderson re- 
garded him fora while in silence. Hesaw 
beads of sweat on his forehead. Then, 
dropping his cigar into a cup, he arose. 
“Come,” he said; “we have talked 
enough.” . 

He led the way out into the passage. 
The marquis found his coat and hat, and 
put them on. Mrs. Elderson had doubt- 
less heard their footsteps, for now she 
emerged from the portiére. 

“The marquis, my dear,” said her hus- 
band, “wishes to bid you good night. His 
hand pains him.” 

“Going?” cried Mrs. Elderson. ‘“ Why 
—why 

But the marquis was already bowing 
over her fingers. and in another moment 
he was gone. 
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The Irresistible Advance of the Muscovite Power—The Imperial Destiny that 
Peter the Great foresaw for Russia, and how his Successors 
are carrying out his Policy. 


By Colonel Henry R. Mc£tligott. 


“T~ HE Napoleonic prediction that within 
a hundred years Europe would be 
all Cossack or all Republican, was origin- 
ally hailed as the querulous vaporing of 
an intellect distempered by misfortune, or 
the idle vagary of disappointed ambition. 
But the march of events proves it to have 
been the epigram of intuition or the epi- 
tome of reflection. Comparing the map 
of the Russian Empire of today with that 
of 1815, one is startled by the clearness of 
Bonaparte’s vision. Vast territorial strides 
strongly point towards a determined con- 
summation of the so called “ Willof Peter 
the Great,” while stupendous works of 
domestic interest proclaim the inevitable 
realization of his profound foresight. 

The evolution of Russia began under 
Peter, who may be justly called “the 
Radical Emperor,” so extensive were the 
reforms he instituted, so astonishing the 
changes he effected. Born to absolute 
sway over countless millions, and sur- 
rounded with untold wealth, it is to his 
undying credit that he rose superior to 
the fascinations of power and to the al- 
lurements of pleasure. His magnificent 
though uncultured mind cast an almost 
illimitable horoscope for his fatherland, 
which he fondly hoped would one day 
embrace the entire continent—beginning 
where the Midnight Sun shines with pale 
light upon the North Cape, and reaching 
where the waves of the Mediterranean 
beat in sapphire beauty against the rocky 
steeps of Gibraltar. 

Thoroughly convinced that the future 
welfare of his people—who then possessed 
no seaport—depended upon their acquisi- 
tion of maritime power, Peter caused to 
be built upon the banks of the Neva—or 
rather in the river—as “a window to let 
in the light of Europe,” a capital whose 
successful construction was to remain a 


living witness to his indomitable will, and 
whose splendor was to endure as a monu- 
ment to his fame. He pursued his prede- 
termined policy undismayed by personal 
sufferings, unhampered by individual pre- 
ferences. His scheme, and it wasa mighty 
one, looked far beyond the mere building 
of ships of war and vessels of commerce. 
It embraced, in addition, a definite plan 
for the prosecution of husbandry, manu- 
factures, and the general arts of peace. 

The magnificence and broad extent of 
his various undertakings were rivaled 
only by the difficulty of their execution. 
No one but a genius of the first rank 
could have conceived the vast plans 
upon which Peter’s mighty spirit labored 
to the last day of his life. Endowed with 
a singular perception of the proprieties 
that should obtain among a great people, 
he formulated rules for his semi barbaric 
court, adapting them from the most 
polished of nations. He incessantly en- 
deavored to improve the social, political, 
and financial condition of his nobles and 
generals. Well aware that his labors 
would benefit posterity rather than him- 
self, his solicitude for his subjects was in- 
tense. The student of history bows in 
admiration before his superb determina- 
tion to lift Russia from her primitive con- 
dition, and his inflexible resolution to lay 
the foundation of that colossal fabric 
which is the wonder of our time, and 
which has by no means attained full 
growth. 

Peter’s theory was the emanation of a 
sublime and patriotic ambition, the out- 
working of a brain as original, penetrating, 
and unselfish as was ever vouchsafed to 
man. It is marvelousthat amid the slight 


advantages of his day he divined so well 
the latent possibilities of the Russian 
people. 
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His example of personal endeavor and 
self denial has been widely influential. 
Nowhere does any citizen surpass the 
Russian in love of country. For the de. 
fense of Russia no sacrifice is too great. 
On the terrible field of Borodino, stained 
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Turk. There, too, the 
laurels of Russian bravery gained fresh 
luster from the fortitude and devotion of 
the private soldier; while as long as the 
human heart is stirred by the story of 
knightly valor, so long will shine the 


the stubborn 
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with the life blood of forty thousand sol- 
diers, when the wounded Prince Bagration 
heard of his Imperial master’s pledge 
never to make peace while a Frenchman 
remained on Russian soil, “ I die happy!” 
he exclaimed ; “ acc¢Aio solatiéum mortis.” 
How monarch and peasant, in the pres- 
ence of a foreign foe, stand on a common 
plane, was again splendidly illustrated 
upon the deadly heights of Plevna. There 
the present Czar, Alexander III, won his 
Cross of St. George—a decoration granted 
solely for conspicuous bravery under fire. 
There was demonstrated anew the match- 
less genius of Todleben, brought from 
honored retirement to wring victory from 
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name of Skobeleff, “ the hero of the milk 
white steed and crimson courage.” 

The lessons Peter left have been religi- 
ously inculcated upon his_ successors. 
Whatever their other shortcomings, they 
have indefatigably striven to extend the 
limits of Muscovite power. The story of 
each successive reign is adorned with 
noble achievements, accentuated by strik- 
ing incidents, or resplendent with. deeds 
at once thrilling and sublime. Take for 
instance the revolt of the famous Preobra- 
jensky regiment, quelled by the iron souled 
Nicholas alone, and in person, when he 
proved himself not only a king on a 
throne, but a king among men! In pass- 
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ing on to our own day, one pauses at 
that philanthropic act of Alexander J], 
who, despite the violent opposition of his 
nobles, struck the shackles from twenty 
millions of serfs. And yet the “ Liberator 
of his Country’ was doomed to a terrible 
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“ The Hero of the Milk White Steed and Crimson Courage.” 


death at the hands of unreasoning Nihi- 
lists. 

Dutiful, faithful, and devoted in all the 
relations of home, his son, the present 
Czar, affords an Imperial example of daily 
life regulated by a conscientious feeling of 
responsibility for those he governs, and 
influenced by a sense of personal account- 
ability to the King of Kings, whom he 
serves. Under his enlightened adminis- 
tration punishment by the knout has been 
abolished ; while a recent edict prohibits 
dueling under pain of severe penalties 
both to principals and seconds. 

As to the burning question of religious 
toleration, it is a historicai fact that from 
the days of Catherine II, who protected 
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the Buddhists, great freedom has pre- 
vailed in Russia. At the present moment, 
out of the different peoples and tribes 
populating the empire, some forty mil- 
lions are Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
Raskolutk¢é (Dissenters) and some minor 
denominations. Regarding the 
enforced exodus of the Jews, 
which has been so widely and 
variously discussed, an impar- 
tial review shows that the senti- 
ment arises chiefly from com- 
mercial causes. With the un- 
matched ability of the Israelite 
in affairs of business, he has 
become a powerful competitor 
to the peasants and workmen, 
who from Sarmatian antiquity 
have been essentially 
cultural. But the enmity can- 
not be said to be racial, as 
some of the noblest Russian 
families are of Semitic descent. 

Under Alexander III the in- 
terior of the empire has been 
wonderfully developed. All 
the arts have been fostered, 
and manufactures of every 
kind have been liberally en- 
couraged. The Trans-Siberian 
Railway, begun at the personal 
instance of the Czar, and now 
being energetically pushed 
westward from Vladivostok, is 
the greatest engineering work 
of the age. While its military 
importance cannot be over- 
estimated, by its compietion 
a channel will be secured for di- 
rect communication through- 
out the Russian dominions, and a line of 
steamers to San Francisco will unite our 
countries more closely than ever in the 
peaceful bonds of commerce. 

True to his ancestral traditions, Alex- 
ander III has increased his patrimony by 
the annexation of Merv. Successive 
sections of Afghanistan, too, have been 
quietly occupied in that insidious advance 
of the Russian outposts, which is soon des- 
tined to force the gates of Herat. Thence- 
forward, who can determine its victorious 
path? Will it lead through Persia, pur- 
chased with the lavish ruble? Or will 
the Balkan passes again resound with the 
tramp of a mighty host that will not halt 
until its conquering eagles supplant the 
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Crescent upon the towers of Dalma 
Baghche, and the call of the muezzin is 
drowned in the reveille of the Giaour? 
Then, and not till then, will the dream of 
Ruric come to pass, and the great Cathe- 
rine’s prophetic inscription over the Mos- 
cow gate—* The Way to Con- 
stantinopie "—be fully re- 
alized, when the standard of 
the North shall wave over 
the minarets of St. Sophia. 

Paradoxical as it may 
sound, yet it is true that the 
similarity of Russian and 
American conditions is as 
noticeable as unexpected. 
From rude and harsh_ be- 
ginnings both nations have 
carved out gigantic political 
structures, Both, by inherent 
abilities and intelligent  ef- 
fort, have achieved results 
that dazzle the imagination. 
Both elect popular repre- 
sentatives for internal ad- 
ministration or local self 
government. In the United 
States we have municipal, 
State, and national legisla- 
tures. In Russia there are 
the provincial assembly or 
zsemsto, Which regulates taxes, 
attends to affairs of public 
health, education, roads, and 
so forth, and the municipal 
assembly or duma, to which 
citizens enrolled according to 
property qualification elect 
deputies. Both countries 
consist of many states united 
under a general government. 
Both are remarkable for patriotic spirit, 
and each has unfaltering confidence in 
its individual strength and utter invin- 
cibility. As to their historic friendship, 
an explanation might be found in the 
proverb “/es extrémes se touchent.” 

It is sometimes customary to character- 
ize Russia as “ absolutism tempered by 
occasional assassination,” but here, as is 
often the case, truth has been sacrificed 
to epigrammatic fiction. While constitu- 
tional countries are enslaved by party 
passion or torn asunder by party strife, 
under the patriarchal government of the 
Romanovs no such condition exists. 
Political sentiment is unified and har- 
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monious, and centers wholly in the Czar 
and the Fatherland. 

It might be supposed, from ex parte 
statements abounding in America, that 
the Russian people were groveling in the 
mire of ignorance, and sweating drops of 





ALEXANDER II. 
“ He Struck the Shackles from Twenty Millions of Serfs.” 


blood under the lash of tyranny and 
avarice. The falsity of this presumption 
the traveler may see for himself. The 
reader may satisfy all reasonable doubt by 
considering the career of a simple citizen, 
the late Katkoff, the ‘‘ Autocrat of the 
Moscow Gaszef/e.” Here was a Russian of 
great ability, learning, and high character, 
who perfectly understood the political 
system under which he lived. Observing 
day by day the breadth of its purpose, he 
labored not to overthrow his Czar, and to 
bring violence upon his countrymen, but 
in a totally different direction. In spite 
of continuous Imperial reproof, and utterly 
undeterred by favor, reward, or fear, he 
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impetuously urged forward every move- 
ment that tended to unite the Slav races, 
and every governmental project for the 
public good. 

From certain harrowing stories that 
have been put forth from time to time it 
might be imagined that cruelty was a 
thing unknown anywhere except in Si- 
berian prisons. Although armed with 
Imperial authority to make thorough in- 
quisition, distinguished Americans and 
Englishmen have looked in vain for in- 
stances of the alleged persecution and tor- 
ture. We have been told of terrible suffer- 
ings in the government quicksilver mines, 
when as a matter of fact no quicksilver 
mines are worked by exiles. The truth is 
that Siberia holds few who do not bear in 
their faces the stamp of crimes that in 
other countries are generally expiated on 
the gallows. 

We hear, too, that the Russian peasant 
has no right of appeal, no possible remedy 


against governmental oppression. To test 
this, go to St. Petersburg and attend the 
ministerial levees, where on stated days 
any one, without regard to station, can 
reach the fountain head of power. Per- 
haps you may then conclude that those 
high in authority nearer home might, with 
public advantage, take a few lessons in 
official simplicity from the ante chambers 
of autocratic Russia. 

It may be exciting to the imagination 
to linger over the glowing periods of 
Prince Krapotkine. Our souls may thrill 
and our hearts beat fast at the bitter story 
of his miseries. But it should be remem- 
bered that the prince was a man at war 
with his own caste, and an instigator to 
bloodshed and rebellion. His way—the 
way of the transgressor—was necessarily 
hard. The state must insure the safety 
of the many, even at the dissatisfaction of 
the individual. It may divert and per- 
haps stimulate false sympathy to peruse 
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the writings of Stepniak. But great as 
his ability may be, Stepniak is an agnostic 
and a pronounced socialist, whose fallaci- 
ous doctrines war not only with religion 
but with all the established principles of 
society. 

Meanwhile, despite regicide, Nihilistic 
uprisings, and internal commotion, the 
ruling power of Russia earnestly endeavors 
to elevate and improve the people under 
it. Like ancient Rome, its sway 
is one that strives to assimilate 
and continue, not to eradicate 
and destroy. Its aim is to build 
up, not to tear down ; to perpetu- 
ate, and to amalgamate. Looking 
far, very far into the future, Russia 
has learned and practiced to com- 
mendable perfection the lesson of 
patience, and is reaping the ad- 
vantage of a political theory that 
tolerates no undue hurry, and yet 
is ever ready to grasp whatever 
may contribute to the national 
advantage. 

While birth, money, and favor- 
itism are factors in Russia, as 
elsewhere, a peculiar feature of 
her patriarchal autonomy attracts 
especial notice. Whenever a par- 
ticular occasion demands particu- 
lar ability, the government is 
always prepared for the emergen- 
cy. One of the Imperial Depart- 
ments is charged with the duty of 
“observing” men who may be ex- 
hibiting any unusual talent that might be 
of public service. Under this system 
fitness alone is the test of promotion. 
Thus at a critical moment of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission, the conclave pre- 
sented an engineer, Paul Lessar, who had 
passed years in exploration, and thorough- 
ly knew every strategic point. At once 
he was transformed into the subtle and 
astute commissioner. 

Gratitude for unflinching support in our 
time of trial should inspire Americans 
with warm friendship for Russia. Be it 
remembered that Prince Gortschakoff, 
during the dark hours of 1861, in instruct- 
ing M. de Stoeckel, the Czar’s representa- 
tive at Washington, to pursue a friendly 
course toward our government, an- 
nounced in distinct terms his perfect faith 
in the ultimate triumph of the Union. 
Appreciating that our unity and indepen- 
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dence would preserve the equilibrium of 
power, the chancellor's assurances were 
more than diplomatic expressions of amity 
and regard. They paved the way for the 
autographic order of Alexander II, who 
placed at the disposal of President Lin- 
coln an entire fleet, at the moment Eng- 
land and France should declare against us. 

A few months ago there was assembled 
in our waters a powerful squadron over 
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which floated the Blue Cross of St. An- 
drew, Brilliant officers and stalwart sea- 
men manned these vessels, which were 
present by command of the Czar and in 
compliment to the United States. And 
when, on the Fourth of July, the rays of 
the morning sun lit up the roofs and 
spires of our great metropolis, they fondly 
lingered amid the starry folds of “ Old 
Glory” proudly floating at the fore of the 
Admiral Nakhimoff, which had steamed 
full speed* to arrive in season for our na- 
tional féte day. A little later the historic 
Palisades echoed and reéchoed with a 
salute to our flag, thundered forth from 
the iron throats of Russian cannon, boom- 
ing over the Hudson in unison with the 
cheers of Russian tars. It was an inci- 
dent of imperishable significance. 

*Vessels of war steam full speed only in ex- 
treme cases. Hence the great courtesy displayed. 
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How the second son of Queen Victoria has reached a Crown before the Prince of 
Wales—His little Thuringian Duchy and tts Castles. 


By Theodore Schwartz. 





THE THREE ELDER DAUGHTERS OF DUKE ALFRED OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA, 


re is strange that a younger brother 

of the Prince of Wales should have 
reached a throne before Queen Victoria’s 
heir. Not avery important throne, to be 
sure, is that of the little duchy of Coburg; 
but it is a real one, and bestows upon its 
occupant all the dignity and precedence 
that hedges a reigning monarch. Duke 
Alfred’s domain of seven hundred square 
miles of the picturesque Thuringian hills, 
with two hundred thousand German 
peasants to call him their lord, is yet a 
sovereign state, whose ruler not only 
possesses a vote in the federal councils of 
Germany, but ranks as a member of that 
privileged assemblage, the crowned heads 
of Europe. 

The honor comes to him by a some- 
what curious convolution of the law of in- 


heritance. When his father went to Eng- 
land, a stalwart, blond haired, blue eyed 
young German prince, and captivated the 
maiden fancy of the girl queen, he re- 
signed the right of succession to the 
throne of Coburg, to which he was heir, 
to accept greater responsibilities as Prince 
Consort of England. The lordship of the 
duchy passed to a younger brother, 
Ernst, who during a reign of almost half 
a century made at least an effort to im- 
press his personality upon history by his 
earnest advocacy of German unity. Duke 
Ernst was childless, and when he died, 
last August, his nearest kinsmen were his 
nephews, the sons of his brother Albert 
and Queen Victoria. The eldest of these 
being heir to a grander throne, the 
Coburg title falls to the second. 














The Duke of Edinburgh, as he has 
hitherto been called, is a man of forty 
nine—nearly three years younger than the 
Prince of Wales. His life has not been 
an eventful one, and he has seldom figured 
prominently before the world. The ex- 
ceptions were, perhaps, when the throne 
of Greece was offered to him in 1862; 
when an attempt was made to assassinate 
him in Australia, a few years later; and 
when he married the only daughter of 
Alexander II of Russia in 1874. 

In spite of his prestige as “the sailor 
prince,” and as an admiral and a prospec- 
tive commander in chief of the 
British navy—a prospect that he 
has now resigned—Prince Alfred 
has been probably the least popu- 
lar of Queen Victoria’s sons. A 
well known London journal—Ed- 
mund Yates’ [Vord¢—dared to 
address him thusa few years ago: 
“Though the Prince of Wales 
cannot pretend to a tithe of your 
nautical skill, and though he is, 
even as regards the music which 
he loves, a mere dabbler in com- 
parison .with yourself; though 
you can control an_ ironclad, 
scrape a fiddle, or lead an orches- 
tra with equal ease and excellence, 
the fact remains that you are not 
a national favorite in the sense in which 
your elder brother is. How shall we 
explain the fact?” 

Anexplanation that is more than hinted 
at in London society invoives mention of 
his wife. It is said that since the Grand 
Duchess Marie of Russia came to England, 
nearly twenty years ago, she has never 
been content with her position as the con- 
sort of a younger son of royalty. The 
daughter of one Czar and the sister of 
another, she has felt that fate wronged 
her in giving her any less than sovereign 
rank. She whose father was absolute 
master of half Europe and one third of 
Asia, has had to yield precedence toa 
princess of littke Denmark, and she has 
not done it with good grace. Indeed, 


during the Emperor William’s reception 
in London, two years ago, at the gala 
performance at Covent Garden, there was 
almost a fracas between the Princess of 
Wales and her haughty sister in law. 
Hereafter, when the two ladies meet at 
court fun’ ions, the tables will be turned. 
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As the wife of a reigning monarch, even 
though a petty one, the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha will stand before the con- 
sort of the English heir apparent. And 










ALFRED, DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 


this fact, it is said, had much to do with 
her husband’s decision to claim the ducal 
throne for himself, instead of humoring 
the political prophets by resigning it to 
his son. That son is a lad of nineteen, a 
lieutenant in the Prussian army, and a 
namesake of his father. The duke’s other 
children are four daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Princess Marie, was married last 
January to the Crown Prince of Rou- 
mania. 

It is a pleasant realm, if not a great one, 
that he goes to; a region of forest clad 
hills, crowned here and there with pictur- 
esque old castles that look down upon 
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quaint Thuringian villages. Not a few of 
the castles are the duke’s own heritage 
—chief of them the Schloss that over- 
looks the little capital city of Coburg. 
It was in this fine old fortress that Luther 
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well, for he has often been in Coburg. 
At Rosenau—which was his father’s 
birthplace—some of his boyhood summers 
were spent. The castellan who takes 
visitors through the building used to show 
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translated the New Testament and wrote 
the famous hymn “ Ein’ feste Burg.’ 
Only a few miles away are three other 
ducal places—Reinhardsbrunn, which was 
the late duke’s favorite summer residence, 
Kallenberg, and Rosenau. When Duke 
Alfred tires of these he can visit Alten- 
stein or Schwarzburg; or, if he desires to 
go beyond his own frontiers, there is 
Hinterriss, a hunting chateau among the 
Tyrolese Alps. 

Some of these places he already knows 


arent in the green cloth of a billiard table, 
which, he said, was made by young Prince 
Alfred the first time he held a cue. Per- 
haps a new cloth will be stretched there 
now, for the duke will have plenty of time 
to spare from the task of governing his 
little domain—unless, indeed, he should 
have wider political ambitions. For it is 
possible that he may succeed where his 
predecessor failed, and play a not unim- 
portant part in the politics of the empire 
of which his nephew William is the head. 














IN THE NAME OF THE CZAR. 


By William Murray Graydon, 


Author of ‘‘ Vera Shamarin,”” ‘‘ The House of Orfanoff,” etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUB- 
LISHED. 


ALEXIS NORDHOFF, a young Russian count, is 
engaged to be married to Helen Armfeldt, sister 
to Vassily Armfeldt, of the Imperial Guards. 
Shortly before their wedding day she is lured 
from home by a false report of an injury sus- 
tained by her lover, taken toa house frequented 
by Nihilists, which is then raided, resulting in 
the implication of Helen asa member of a con- 
spiracy against the Czar. She is arrested and 
sent as aconvict tothe Yeniseisk prison. Mean- 
time Count Nordhoff is summoned by special 
messenger to an interview with Inspector Suma- 
roff, chief of police. He goes and finds the in- 
spector dead, slain by an assassin’s hand, and 
before he can make his escape he is apprehended 
for the murder and sent to Siberia. T'wo of his 
friends, Ralph Cranbrook, an American, and 
Piers Vivian, an Englishman, with the aid of 
Maxime Valadon, a French detective, discover 
that Sebranji, a young clubman whom they have 
all known, is identical with Paul Daresoff, a noted 
Terrorist, who has escaped from Siberia. They 
suspect Daresoff to be at the bottom of the perse- 
cution of the count, and cause his arrest. e re- 
fuses to make a confession, and is sent back to 
Siberia. As he passes through the city of Ir- 
kutsk, it happens that he is recognized by a local 
merchant, Sergius Steinberg, as identical with 
Paul Karayeff, a former protegé of Steinberg’s 
who mysteriously disappeared years before, and 
for whom a St. Petersburg lawyer, Michael Korft, 
has long been vainly searching. 

Vassily Armfeldt is also in Siberia at this time, 
taking a convict party to Yeniseisk, where his 
sister 1s imprisoned. Alexis Nordhoff 1s at an- 
other penal station—the silver mines of Nert- 
schinks. Here, with his two cell mates, Pushkin 
and Trolov, he plans an escape, and the three suc- 
ceed in cutting through into an abandoned part of 
the mine, leaving two guards gagged and bound 
in their cell. Just as they are escaping into the 
old mine shaft, they hear an alarming sound ‘be- 
hind them. 





XV. 


“HE alarming sound that came rumb- 
ling through the passages of the mine 
just when Pushkin’ and his companions 
felt most confident of escape threw them in- 
to some thing like a panic. They did not 
know what it meant, nor did they stop to 
findout. Pushkin crawled through the gap 
and the others hastily followed. They found 
themselves in a broad avenue that stretched 
away indefinitely to right and left. The 
lantern shone on the hard floor, and on the 
damp, slimy roof and sides. 

‘*Come on, comrades,” cried Trolov, 
‘‘there is no time to lose.” He advanced 
into the darkness, and Alexis took several 
steps after him. 





‘‘Stop!” thundered Pushkin. ‘‘Do you 
want to spoil all? Unless we cover our 
tracks behind us we are surely lost.” 

The peremptory words brought Alexis to 
astop. Trolov came impatiently back. 
‘“*Be quick, then,” he growled. ‘‘ The 
Cossacks are after us. They have dis- 
covered our escape.” 

‘““Not so,” replied Pushkin. ‘I know 
what the noise means. It is bad enough, 
but there is no reason for despair. Listen, 
comrades.” 

He drew their heads close to the gap in 
the wall, and they heard the sounds almost 
as plainly as before; they resembled the 
intermittent throbs of a’bass drum. 

‘‘Some one is beating upon the door of 
one of the cells,” whispered Alexis. 

‘‘Exactly. It is the cell we have just 
left,” Pushkin said. ‘‘Our prisoners have 
managed to break their cords and are 
pounding for help. There, do you hear 
that? The Cossacks have reached the 
spot.” 

As he spoke hoarse cries mingled with: 
the dull hammering. 

‘*They will be here in a moment,” ex- 
claimed Trolov. ‘‘ This is madness, com- 
rade.” 

‘There is no immediate danger, I tell 
you,” declared Pushkin. ‘‘ The Cossacks 
cannot open the cell without keys. It will 
require hours to break in the door or to 
send to the settlement for the other set of 
keys.” 

‘‘ But the officer and the sentry will ex- 
plain to their companions what has hap- 
pened,” cried Alexis. 

“Yes; if they get a chance to make 
themselves heard,” replied Pushkin. ‘‘ You 
must remember, too, that a general alarm 
will probably be given before the mine is 
searched. The night guard are only halfa 
dozen in number, and they are too fond of 
their lives to atiempt to capture three 
armed and desperate convicts.” 

‘‘That is true, comrade,” muttered Tro- 
lov, approvingly, ‘‘but let us get away 
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from here as quickly as possible. We are 
not yet in the free air.” 

‘‘ We shall start in a moment,” replied 
Pushkin. ‘*' Come, bear a hand.” 

He placed the lantern on the ground and 
took hold of the fallen slab. By the united 
efforts of all three the heavy block of stone 
was soon wedged firmly in its former po- 
sition. Pushkin seized his pick and dug a 
quantity of loose rock from the floor. He 
stuffed the debris into the fissure ab~ve the 
stone, filling it up completely. 

‘That will have to do,” he muttered. 
‘IT hope it looks as well from the other side 
as from this. However, it is not likely that 
the Cossacks will do more than flash their 
lanterns into the shaft to see if we are 
hidden there.” 

He placed one ear to the wall and lis- 
tened for a moment. 

‘* All sound is shut off.” he announced. 
‘‘Let us start now, comrades. Have we 
got everything?” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied Alexis. ‘‘Shallswe take 
the tools?” 

‘By all means. They may be needed 
badly before we leave the mine.” 

As he spoke Pushkin tied the bundle 
containing the uniform to the strap of the 
rifle and slung both over his shoulder. 
With his pick and shovel in one hand and 
the lantern in the other, he turned to the 
right. Trolov and Alexis picked up their 
tools and fell in behind. 

The fugitives had no clear or definite 
idea where they were going as they pushed 
rapidly on through the gloom. They did 
not fail to note two points that were 
strongly in their favor. They were cer- 
tainly in an ancient and abandoned mine 
for to right and left of them were exeava- 
tions and narrowsideshafts. Occasionally 
they passed broken and rusted tools or a 
section of iron chain. Moreover the pure 
air indicated clearly the existence of some 
communication with the outer world. 

They hoped to find a speedy outlet, but 
as one hour succeeded another they reluc- 
tantly concluded that the task before them 
was one of considerable magnitude. The 
passage that they first followed terminated 
in a banked-up wall of earth and rock. 
Pushkin was inclined to think that the 
main outlet was on the other side of the 
obstruction. ‘Either it has been pur- 
posely filled in, or else the roof caved,” he 
said. ‘‘We won't waste time in digging, 
for the barrier may be many yards thick.” 

He led his companions back as they had 
come. With secret uneasiness they passed 
the mended gap that led to the other mine, 


but, though they paused a moment to lis- 
ten, not a sound could be heard. Four or 
five hundred yards beyond they came to 
what was without question the main out- 
let. To right and left were rows of empty 
cells. Most of the doors had rusted from 
their hinges and fallen to the floor. But 
here was another mass of earth, barring 
the way tothe outer air. The situation 
began to look discouraging. 

““It is too soon to feel any alarm,” said 
Pushkin. ‘‘There are surely other out- 
lets.” 

‘* But the lantern will not burn forever,” 
muttered Trolov. ‘‘If it goes out we shall 
be in a bad fix.” 

‘‘It is most unfortunate that we have no 
more oil,’ admitted Pushkin. ‘‘ We must 
lose no time while the light burns. The 
lantern is still far from empty.” 

He hurried his companions back along 
the passage and into the first side-avenue 
that he came to. They soon discovered 
that the abandoned mine was of far greater 
extent than the onein present use. It was 
literally honeycombed with a bewildering 
maze of galleries. In every direction were 
diverging passages, broad and narrow. 
Some few were cu/-de-sacs, but the majo- 
rity connected with one another. 

Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the fugitives finally lost their 
bearings. They wandered almost at ran- 
dom for several hours. Then, stumbling 
upon a broad gallery that seemed to lead 
away from the labyrinth of passages, they 
followed it in a straight course for nearly a 
quarter of a mile, encountering but few 
side shafts on the way. A slight current 
of air that moved along the passage made 
them hope that it might lead to some open- 
ing into the outer world. 

Suddenly they saw, just ahead of them, 
an iron door swinging on one hinge from 
the left hand wall of the gallery. Pushkin 
ran forward with the lantern, and instantly 
uttered a sharp cry that brought his com- 
panions to his side. 

‘* Look!” he exclaimed in a husky voice. 
‘Look there!” He pointed to a narrow 
cell that was carved out of the solid rock. 

Alexis and Trolov took one brief glance 
and recoiled from the spot with horror. 
The lantern shone on two dried and whit- 
ened skeletons that lay just within the 
cell. Their jaws were turned upward ina 
ghastly grin, and their clothes had rotted 
from their bones. 

‘There is nothing to fear,” exclaimed 
Pushkin. ‘‘ Surely two dead men are better 
than two live Cossacks.” 
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‘‘The poor wretches were chained to the 
floor,” said Alexis. ‘‘ The fetters are still 
on their wrists and ankle bones. What 
does this horrible thing mean ?” 

“‘It means more than you dream of,” 
muttered Pushkin. ‘‘It means escape for 
us, if one story be as true as the other. 
When I served my first term at Nertschinks 
I heard the story of this abandoned mine, 
and of the solitary cell away in the heart 
of the mountain, where unruly prisoners 
were sometimes chained to the earth for 
weeks. I was also told that the gallery 
which passes the cell leads to an outlet 
made for the purpose of sending fresh air 
through the mine. The story of the soli- 
tary cell was generally regarded as an 
empty rumor among the convicts, nor did 
I put more faith in it than theothers. But 
here is the proof before my eyes—proof 
that in those days even more barbarous 
things were done than now. When the 
mine was abandoned these two wretches 
whose bones you see were either forgotten 
or left purposely to die in the agonies of 
starvation. Comrades, the thought of it 
makes my blood run cold.” 

‘*T would almost give up my chance of 
freedom to punish the fiends who did this,” 
whispered Alexis, ‘‘ but no doubt they have 
gone to their account years ago.” 

‘¢ Freedom ?” sneered Trolov. ‘It’s not 
likely we shall ever see it. Our bones, 
too, will lie here underground and rot. It 
would have been far better to make a dash 
by the night guard. At the worst I could 
have strangled a Cossack or two before 
dying.” 

‘* You are in a ferocious mood, comrade,” 
said Pushkin. ‘‘I am heartily glad that I 
am not a Cossack. As for the chances of 
freedom—well, time will show who is right. 
For my part Iam confident. Come, I will 
show you the stars presently.” 

Alexis and Trolov seemed to share Push- 
kin’s sanguine spirit as they followed him 
up the gallery and left the cell and its 
rotting bones to darkness. They were 
weary and footsore, but the thought of 
liberty and the outer world that lay some- 
where beyond these underground regions 
lent them fresh strength and vigor; they 
forgot parching thirst and the pangs of 
hunger. 

They went bravely and confidently on 
for several hundred yards. Then, without 
the slightest warning, the flame of the 
lantern flickered and faded to a tiny blue 
spark. A moment later even that disap- 
peared, and a!l was darkness. 

‘The oil is exhausted,” cried Pushkin. 
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‘Tf only it had lasted a little longer! This 
is a misfortune, comrades, but it might be 
worse. We still have a box of matches.” 

‘*Good,” muttered Trolov. ‘‘ They can be 
lighted one at a time as we advance, or 
possibly we can find something that will 
serve as a torch.” 

Alexis hurriedly searched his pockets. 
‘“The matches are gone,” he exclaimed 
hoarsely. ‘I have lost them.” 

‘‘What stupidity!” cried Trolov in an 
angry tone. ‘‘ You are not fit to be trusted. 
You left the box in the cell, then ?” 

‘““No; I had it in my pocket,” replied 
Alexis. ‘‘It must have dropped out. Ah! 
I remember now that something fell as I 
climbed through the hole in the wall. I 
supposed then that it was a piece of stone.” 

‘““There is more to be feared than dark- 
ness if you dropped the box on the floor of 
the shaft,” said Pushkin gravely. ‘ It will 
be found by the Cossacks, and they will 
know at once how we escaped. But it was 
an accident, comrade. I do not blame 
you. I might have done the same thing 
myself.” 

“An accident that will end in our going 
back to hard labor,” snarled Trolov, whose 
anger was getting the better of him. ‘It 
was a piece of cursed carelessness. Now 
there is nothing to do but die of starvation 
or wait here in the darkness to be taken.” 

‘* No hard words, comrade,” interposed 
Pushkin. ‘‘ We are not sure that the box 
was dropped on the floor of the shaft. It 
may be walled up with the slab. At all 
events we shall not stay here like caged 
rats. Come, give me a hand, each of you. 
Throw away your shovels and retain the 
picks.” 

He dropped the lantern and thrust his 
own pick between the rifle strap and the 
bundle that contained the Cossack uniform. 
Alexis had the officer’s uniform, and he 
held it with the same hand which he gave 
to Pushkin. Trolov sullenly took Push- 
kin’s other hand, and thus they groped 
their way along the gallery, three abreast. 
It was tedious work, and frequently they 
bruised their feet and ankles on stones that 
lay in their path. With their disengaged 
arms Trolov and Alexis constantly swung 
their picks, and thus managed to steer 
clear of the side walls. 

For nearly two hours the fugitives 
pressed on slowly. With the episode of 
the lost match box constantly in their 
minds they were beset by fear of pursuit 
and capture. Trolov swore and grumbled 
incessantly, but his companions neither 
murmured nor complained. 
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Hope was at its lowest ebb when a 
fresher current of air came surging through 
the gatlery. A few minutes later a hazy, 
whitish spot appeared in the distance. 
The fugitives ran recklessly toward it, 
stumbling over stones and clods of ore. A 
barrier of earth checked them for a mo- 
ment, but over its top they saw a long, low 
opening through which streamed a current 
of air and a grayish light. The barrier 
was merely a heap of debris that had fallen 
in from the roof. It was easily climbed, 
and on plunging down the other side the 
fugitives found themselves within half a 
dozen feet of the end of the gallery. At 
last the gates of freedom stood open before 
them. 

For a few moments they could only stare 
at one another in the dim light, and inhale 
deep draughts of the frosty October air. 
Then, when the intoxication passed off and 
they came to look about them, they made 
a discovery that sadly dampened their 
spirits. Freedom was not yet theirs, after 
all. The narrow ledge on which they 
stood fell sheer down for a distance of 
fifty or sixty feet to the bottom of a narrow 
gorge. A shallow stream ran through its 
trough. The water could be seen flashing 
here and there, and its brawling murmur 
rose faintly on the breeze. Above the 
ledge the rock rose steep and smooth for 
an equal distance. The gorge was re- 
markably narrow, and its opposite side was 
studded with heavy pine timber and gaunt 
crags. Directly opposite the fugitives was 
a projecting spur that reached to within 
fifteen feet of their ledge. More than half 
of this gap was bridged by a great pine 
tree that had fallen forward from the other 
end of the spur. The roots and more than 
two thirds of the trunk rested firmly on the 
rock ; the bushy top came within six feet 
of the opposite ledge. Had the tree been 
but a little longer it would have formed a 
strong natural bridge across the chasm. 

This was the situation that now con- 
fronted the fugitives. Its hopelessness 
was made plain by the pale light that 
shone down into the gorge from the starry 
skies overhead. 


XVI. 


‘“WE are no better off,” said Trolov. 
‘‘ This ledge is a prison itself. Look, there 
is a chasm below us, and a straight, glassy 
surface of rock overhead.” 

‘*We might jump into the branches of 
that tree,” suggested Alexis. 

‘‘And plunge down sixty feet to certain 
death,” added Pushkin. ‘‘ It would be im- 
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possible to catch the stronger limbs. No, 
comrades, we must devise some other 
means of escape. It is maddening to think 
that only six feet lie between us and free- 
dom. Beyond that gorge is a wild and 
lonely region where the Cossacks could 
never find us. We must reach it, com- 
rades. It is our only chance.” 

On hands and knees he crept along the 
verge of the rock, keenly scanning the per- 
pendicular face of the cliff below him. But 
not a crevice or foothold could be seen. 

Alexis had turned back to the entrance 
of the mine, and an instant later he uttered 
a shout that brought the others to his side. 
They found him tugging at a plank that 
projected three or four feet from the mass 
of earth. 

“If we can get it out this will be just 
what we need,” he exclaimed. 

‘*It is a lucky discovery,” said Pushkin. 
‘“No doubt the plank was used as a prop 
in holding up the roof, and when the rub- 
bish fell in the timber came with it. Set 
to work with your picks, comrades. Lively, 
now, for morning is not far off.” 

The plank was deeply embedded in the 
mass of earth, but the fugitives toiled so 
vigorously that they were able to drag it 
out within half an hour. It proved to be 
just what they wanted, being ten feet long, 
more than a foot wide, and two inches in 
thickness. 

‘‘Now to construct the bridge,” said 
Pushkin. With Trolov’s aid he pushed the 
plank out from the ledge and thrust the 
end into the bushy crest of the pine tree 
until it was caught firmly among the limbs. 
Half a foot of the other end rested on the 
rock, 

‘‘T will cross first,” volunteered Alexis. 
“*My weight is the lightest.” 

‘But I am heavier than either of you,” 
suggested Pushkin. ‘If it bears me the 
test will be perfect.” 

Not a muscle trembled as he walked 
slowly out on the frail support. Alexis 
shivered, expecting to see him dashed to 
the bottom of the gorge. But though the 
plank sagged in the middle, its ends held 
firmly. Pushkin gained the tree. and 
climbed several feet along the trunk to 
show how easily the spur of rock could be 
reached. Then he retraced his steps to 
the plank and came safely across. 

‘« There is no danger, comrades,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘ The far end of the plank rests 
on a stout limb. Go quickly over. I will 
come last. Leave the picks behind; we 
have no more need.of them.” 

Alexis had just placed his right foot on 
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the plank when a muffled cry rose faintly 
on the night air. The fugitives thought at 
first that the sound came from the gorge, 
but when it was repeated they discovered 
their mistake. They ran instinctively to 
the barrier of earth, and looking through 
the gap their picks had excavated they 
were startled to see a glare of yellow light 
far down the gallery, possibly a quarter of 
a mile distant. 

‘The Cossacks !” cried Pushkin. ‘*‘ They 
are tracking us!” 

‘Tt is that cursed match box,” snarled 
Trolov. ‘*I knew it would be our ruin.” 

‘*Well, we can escape them,” replied 
Pushkin. ‘By the time they reach here 
we shall be cut of sight on the far side of 
the gorge. When we have thrown our 
plank bridge down, it will require hours 
for them to go back through the mine and 
cross the mountains.” 

As he spoke another cry rang out close 
to the mouth of the mine, and now the 
origin of the sound was unmistakable. it 
was the bay of a bloodhound who scented 
his victims. ; 

‘“That explains the Cossacks 
tracked us so speedily,” exclaimed Pusl» 
kin. ‘*To the plank, comrades, quick! 
There is not a moment to lose.” 

But the dog was even nearer than his 
hoarse baying seemed to indicate. As the 
fugitives dashed across the ledge a scramb- 
ling noise was heard on the inner side of 
the barrier. Pushkin wheeled around and 
snatched one of the picks. He had barely 
lifted it above his shoulders when a gaunt, 
mouse colored hound came leaping over 
the masses of fallen rock with a ferocious 
snarl, 

As the brute rushed at him, Pushkin 
sprang to one side. Then the pick des- 
cended with tremendous force, and the 
sharp point crashed into the animal's brain, 
causing instant death. It was all over in 
amoment. The hound’s last gurgling cry 
was drowned in hoarse shouts from the ap- 
proaching Cossacks. 

‘Now, comrades,” 
‘‘Don’t delay !” 

The imminence of the peril made Alexis 
clear headed, and gave him strength and 
nerve for the ordeal. He went quickly 
and safely across the plank and caught the 
loose branches of the tree. He climbed 
about half way along the trunk, and then 
stopped to look back. 

Trolov had not started. He was bend- 
ing over the dead hound. He drew his 
pistol from his belt, and keenly examined 
the chambers. i 


how 


” 


cried Pushkin. 


kin. 
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‘“‘Are you mad, comrade?” cried Push- 
‘“The Cossacks will be here in a 
moment. Iam waiting for you to cross.” 

Trolov straightened his bent body, and 
glared at Pushkin, with a look of intense 
hatred in his eyes. 

‘‘Cross yourself, comrade,” he hissed. 
“I will join you presently, and will pitch 
the plank into the gorge. I have work to 
do first. At last the chance has come that 
I have longed for!” 

‘* Comrade, this is folly,” pleaded Push- 
kin. ‘* You will surely be shot down or 
captured.” 

He tried to seize Trolov, but the latter 
sprang to one side. ‘‘ Don’t touch me,” he 
snarled. ‘ There is time enough for what 
I want todo. The Cossacks are still some 
distance down the gallery. Do you won- 
der that Iam eager for revenge? Look at 
that dead hound, comrade. I recognize 
the brute. It belongs to that human fiend, 
Captain Lamoff. A year ago, when I was 
marching from the settlement to begin my 
first day’s labor in the mines, I escaped 
from the gang and fled to the hills. That 
dog was put upon my track. He caught 
up with me and I had to battle for life. I 
was terribly bitten, and you can still see 
the scar that my knife made on the brute’s 
shoulder. I was captured, of course, and 
though I was bleeding from a dozen 
wounds and could scarcely stand up, Cao- 
tain Lamoff ordered my clothes to be 
stripped off, and with his own hand he 
laid a whip upon my back until the flesh 
was raiv. I shall bear the marks as long 
as I live. Now you understand, comrade. 
Do not interfere. Captain Lamoff is with 
these Cossacks, and I intend to kill him.” 

Trolov darted to the mouth of the mine. 
Seeing that Pushkin was following him, he 
slipped through the gap and concealed 
himself on the inner side. 

Pushkin paused at the barrier. Down 
the long gallery he could see the Cossacks, 
a score or more in number, and less than 
two hundred feet distant. He could not 
repress a feeling of sympathy for Trolov, 
and yet the assassination of an _ officer 
would be not only a serious crime, but a 
very dangerous one. Redoubled efforts 
would be made to recapture the fugitives 
if this deed were done. 

‘‘Comrade,” he whispered, ‘‘you are 
putting us allin danger. Give up your re- 
venge for the present. There is barely 
time left to cross the plank.” 

There was no reply. The Cossacks came 
rapidly on, led by a bearded officer. 

Pushkin boldly advanced into the gap 
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but he had taken only two or three steps 
when the sharp click of a revolver fell on 
his ear. 

‘*Go back!” whispered Trolov. ‘If you 
come another step I will put a bullet 
through you.” 

Pushkin prudently retreated to the outer 
side of the barrier. He had some thought 
of warning the Cossacks, who were now 
within fifty feet of Trolov’s lurking place. 
But before he could make up his mind a 
pistol shot rang through the gallery, and 
the bearded officer staggered to one side 
and dropped his sword. The next instant 
half a score of rifles poured a leaden volley 
toward the mouth of the mine, and the 
powder smoke settled thickly in front of 
the advancing Cossacks. 

Pushkin heard a groan of agony anda 
heavy fall on the other side of the barrier. 
He was satisfied that Trolov was dead, and 
for a moment he believed that he himself 
had been shot, for half a dozen bullets had 
whistled close by his ears. He dashed to 
the plank and crossed it in hot haste. 

‘‘Hurry into the bushes, comrade,” he 
shouted to Alexis, who was still standing 
midway along the trunk of the tree. ‘‘ The 
bullets will be flying in a moment.” 

Alexis obeyed without questioning and 


quickly gained the spur of rock. Pushkin 
propped himself among the branches, and 
stooped down to dislodge the plank from 


the limb on which it rested. But as he 
glanced across the chasm he saw Trolov 
stagger out from the mine. The torches 
that were flashing behind him revealed his 
bent figure plainly. He was mortally 
wounded, and every step must have caused 
him intense agony. Before he was half 
way across the ledge he staggered and 
fell. Still on hands and knees he con- 
tinued his slow progress toward the plank. 

‘* Hurry, comrade,” called out Pushkin. 
‘© A little more and you will be safe!” 

‘‘No use,” replied Trolov hoarsely. ‘I 
am dying. Throw the plank down.” 

Pushkin hesitated. In spite of the fear- 
ful risk, he was almost resolved to rescue 
the stricken man and carry him across the 
plank. But at that instant the Cossacks 
reached the barrier. 

Captain Lamoff was the first to rush 
through the gap. His right arm was 
wrapped in a bloody bandage, and he held 
his sword in his left hand. He glanced at 
the body of the hound and then advanced 
toward the wounded convict, no doubt be- 
lieving him to be dead. 

By a superhuman effort Trolov staggered 
to his feet. With a snarling cry he caught 
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the officer around the waist, and dragged 
him to within three feet of the brink of the 
ledge. Then, before the Cossacks could 
interfere, they fell together and rolled for- 
ward, the one struggling to break loose, the 
other holding fast with a grip like iron, 
In another moment down both went—down 
the dizzy cliff to the cruel rocks and the 
brawling torrent sixty feet below. Their 
death cries echoed up and down the gorge 
as they struck with a sickening crash; then 
all was quiet. 

An instant later Pushkin sent the plank 
toppling down beside the mangled bodies, 
and ran swiftly along the trunk of the tree. 
He expected nothing less than to be rid- 
dled with bullets, but it seemed as if the 
Cossacks were so stupefied by the frightful 
incident they had just witnessed that fora 
moment they forgot the existence of the 
remaining fugitives. 

When the falling plank drew their atten- 
tion to Pushkin, he had just leaped upon 
the rock. A dozen bullets whistled about 
him, but he safely gained a temporary re- 
fuge behind the upturned roots of the tree. 
A swift dash then carried him in among 
the timber and rocks, where Alexis was 
anxiously waiting. They worked their 
way under cover a few yards to the left, 
and scrambled side by side up the steep, 
wooded bluff. The hoarse cries of the 
baffled soldiers rang in their ears, and for 
a time an occasional bullet came in their 
direction. But they reached the crest of 
the hill without injury, and were soon de- 
scending the opposite side. 

They were now out of danger for the 
present, and they diminished their speed 
in order to recover their breath. Nothing 
had been lost. They still had their arms 
and the two uniforms. 

The valley below them was broad, and 
they pushed rapidly across, finally enter- 
ing a range of low hills beyond it. 

‘‘T am sorry for poor Trolov,” said Push- 
kin; ‘‘ yet it was all his own fault. I did 
my best to save him, but he was insane 
with rage. However, our escape will be 
less difficult without him.” 

‘* But won't the death of the officer make 
things worse for us ?” asked Alexis. 

“Of course it will,” replied Pushkin. 
‘‘ For the present the most important thing 
is to cover as much ground as possible. We 
are sure of three or four hours’start. If we 
can keep out of sight and cover our tracks 
for three or four days, the worst of the dan- 
ger will be over. To the northwest the coun- 
try is wild and rugged, and almost impas- 
sable for horses. Moreover, our intention 
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of heading in that direction won’t be sus- 
pected. Escaped convicts always strike 
for the valley of the Amur, or else travel 
toward Russia at no great distance from 
the post road.” 

‘* How long will it take us to reach Yene- 
seisk ?” asked Alexis. 

Pushkin hesitated a moment. ‘ That is 
a hard question to answer, comrade,” he 
replied. ‘‘ The winter is before us now, 
and we may be compelled to stop some- 
where until the opening of spring.” 

With this Alexis was obliged to be con- 
tent; but he made up his mind that no ob- 
stacles should prevent him from reaching 
the far distant town where Helen Armfeldt 
was waiting and longing for his coming. 
As yet he had no clear idea what he 
would do if he succeeded. 

Dawn found the fugitives half a dozen 
miles from the dreaded mines, and in the 
midst of alonely forest. In spite of hunger 
and intense weariness, they pushed straight 
on until sundown. They spent the night 
in a thick clump of undergrowth, and by 
the aid of a covering of pine boughs they 
slept well. At daylight they resumed their 
journey toward the northwest, and during 
the next few days they traveled rapidly 
and with scarcely a rest. Not once did 
they see a Cossack or a human creature of 


any kind. The search was no doubt being 
carried on in other directions. 
Nothing worthy of note occurred during 


the next two weeks. The weather grew 
bitterly cold, and the travelers endured 
much hardship. Not being able to light 
a fire, they had to burrow under great 
heaps of pine boughs at night. They sub- 
sisted mainly on nuts and edible roots, 
though sometimes they were able to trap 
birds and small animals, and to catch fish. 
They purposely saved their ammunition 
for a time of greater need. 

About the middle of November they 
reached the Angara River, which flows 
into the Yenisei only a few miles south of 
the town of Yeniseisk. After following 
its banks for several days, they found an 
abandoned boat that had probably been 
carried off by the current from some settle- 
ment above. Pushkin skillfully repaired 
the craft, and the fugitives took to the 
water. Three days later, after some nar- 
row escapes from turbulent rapids, they 
sighted a small village. The inhabitants 
proved to be coarse and half barbarous 
natives, and with the few coins they had 
the travelers were able to purchase several 
untanned skins, a good supply of provi- 
sions, and a few rude tools. 
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They paddled down the Angara for an- 
other week, and then the increasing drift 
ice compelled them to cut their journey 
short. They reluctantly concealed the boat 
and penetrated the dense and virgin forest 
for half a dozen miles. On the sheltered 
side of a hill they built a snug and roomy 
cabin of stones and felled trees. The roof 
was of double thickness, and they stuffed 
every crevice with clay and moss. They 
made asmall fireplace, and carpeted one 
end several feet deep with pine boughs. 

The task required four days of hard 
labor, and just when it was completed the 
first heavy snow came. The cabin was not 
entirely covered, however, owing to the 
girdle of tall trees that hemmed it in from 
all sides. 

In this lonely retreat the fugitives lived 
while the long and dreary winter months 
passed by. Pushkin seemed well con- 
tented, but there were times when Alexis 
could hardly control his impatience. His 
thoughts were constantly in Yeniseisk, 
which was not more than one hundred and 
fifty miles distant. 

Early in the new year, when their stock 
of provisions began to run short, Pushkin 
made snowshoes of bark, on which he and 
Alexis traveled about in the vicinity of the 
cabin. They were very successful in set- 
ting traps for small game, and on one oc- 
casion they killed a fat elk. Now that 
they were no longer kept indoors the time 
passed more swiftly and less monotonously. 


XV. 


On the firstof November, Cranbrook and 
Vivian left St. Petersburg on their way to 
England. The former had resigned from 
the United States Legation two weeks be- 
fore. This journey was in pursuance of 
their long cherished plan. It was the first 
step on an expedition of far greater magni- 
tude. They intended to charter a small 
vessel in London, and send it to the mouth 
of the great Yenisei River on the northern 
coast of Siberia, by the new trade route 
that had recently been opened through the 
Kara Sea. Owing to the ice the vessel 
could not well start before the middle of 
April; in that event it would reach its des- 
tination about the middle of May. Then 
it was to steam slowly up the Yenisei 
River, carrying on an ostensible trade with 
the towns along the way. 

Meanwhile Cranbrook and Vivian would 
procure travelers’ passports from the 
British government and take a fast steamer 
to Vladivostok, on the extreme eastern 
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coast of Siberia. They knew by this time 
where Helen Armfeldt and Count Nordhoff 
were serving their terms of exile, and they 
intended to travel by sledge to the mines 
of Nertschinks and thence to Yeniseisk. 
They hoped by a liberal use of money, in 
connection with the proverbial cupidity of 
Russian officials, to purchase the escape of 
both Alexis and Helen, and to conduct 
them safely down the Yenisei to meet the 
waiting vessel, which would bear them all 
away from Siberian shores. 

The plan was a desperate one, and its 
originators knew that in case of failure 
they would certainly lose their own free- 
dom. But this did not check them ; they 
were determined to carry the project 
through to the bitter end. It was the only 
chance of saving their friends. 

Maxime Valadon had made no progress 
in the case, and now believed that the 
mystery could never be unraveled. Under 
these circumstances he was not disposed to 
throw cold water on the only project that 
offered a ray of hope. But when he bade 
farewell to Cranbrook and Vivian on the 
eve of their departure he never expected to 
see either again, or, indeed, to hear from 
them, since they had agreed that corres- 
pondence would be extremely imprudent. 

The two friends remained in London for 
nearly a month. They chartered a Nor- 
wegian steamship of eight hundred tons, 
called the Falcon, and made all necessary 
arrangements with her captain. On the 
12th of December they sailed from Brindisi 
on a passenger steamer, and late in January 
they reached Vladivostok by way of Japan. 
They waited here only long enough to 
learn that Lieutenant Armfeldt had been 
transferred to another part of Siberia. 
They pushed rapidly westward by sledge, 
carrying little baggage save a satchel that 
contained twenty thousand rubles in Rus- 
sian bank notes. 

3efore reaching Nertschinks they heard 
that Alexis and another convict had es- 
caped from the mines three months before, 
and had not been heard of since. ‘They 
also learned another startling fact—that 
Paul Daresoff had been at 4iberty since the 
middle of last November, having escaped 
from his Cossack guards midway between 
Irkutsk and the mines of Kara. 

All this at first threatened to upset their 
plans, but as they believed that Alexis 
was probably aware of Helen's place of im- 
prisonment, and that he would try to reach 
Yeniseisk, they decided to push on to that 
city. They reached Irkutsk on February 
23, and left for Yeniseisk the same day. 
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In the mean time Michael Korff waited 
nearly six weeks for the letter of explana- 
tion that was to follow the brief telegram 
from Sergius Steinberg, the merchant of 
Irkutsk. It came at the end of December, 
and its contents dismayed and staggered 
the lawyer. The long lost man had been 
found at last, but he was a convict, and as 
such could own no property. Paul Karay- 
eff was the famous criminal, Daresoff, who 
had so long led a double life in Petersburg. 

But Michael Korff was not yet beaten. 
As a last resort he sought an interview 
with the Minister of Police, whom he had 
known long and intimately. Count Grabbe 
was greedy and unscrupulous. He listened 
to Korff's story, and saw in it an oppor- 
tunity of great wealth. He promised his 
codperation and aid. Korff did not confide 
his financial troubles and need of money to 
the count. An unexpected rise in certain 
securities that he held had lately improved 
his affairs. He was sure of staving off 
ruin for several months longer than he had 
first calculated. 

On the roth of January he received an 
unsigned note from Count Grabbe : 

‘After much trouble I have secured the 
necessary papers, and herewith inclose them. 
On presentation to the governor of the mines 
of Kara they will procure you a secret inter- 
view with the prisoner. If Daresoff actually 
proves to be Paul Karayeff, and will bind him- 
self incontestably to your terms, I will guar- 
antee his complete pardon. Adhere strictly 
to the conditions. You and I are to have two 
thirds of the estate, Daresoff the remaining 
portion. Start on the journey without delay. 
During your absence I advise you to trust 
your business affairs jointly to your clerk and 
the Imperial Bank. Do not, under any cir- 
cumstances, attempt to communicate with 
me until your return.” 

This note and its inclosures made the 
way clear for Korff. He intrusted the set- 
tlement of several small estates, and the 
division of certain moneys, to the Imperial 
Bank and to his clerk, in whom he had 
thorough confidence. 

Before starting the lawyer made a copy of 
the letter which contained the key to his 
mission. He also copied Count Grabbe’s 
note, and placed the original papers in a 
secret drawer of his immense safe. He be- 
lieved them to be entirely secure, in spite 
of the fact that his clerk knew the com- 
bination, and would frequently have re- 
course to documents and books that were 
in the safe. He had no fear that other 
discoveries could be made, for he had 
skillfully covered up every trace of his em- 
bezzlements and illegal speculations. 
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On the 15th of January Michael Korff 
left St. Petersburg. By rapid traveling he 
reached Irkutsk on the 2oth of February. 
Here he learned from Sergius Steinberg 
that Daresoff had escaped months before, 
and was still at large. The fact had been 
concealed by the officials, and had only 
just leaked out. 

The lawyer lived through a week of 
misery and despair. More than once he 
was on the verge of suicide. Then an un- 
expected event gladdened his heart. On 
the night of February 27, Sergius Stein- 
berg learned, through his friend Colonel 
Suchoff, that Paul Daresoff had just been 
recaptured near Yeniseisk. On the follow- 
ing day Korff and Steinberg started north- 
ward by sledge through the fierce wintry 
weather. 

We must now return for a brief time to 
St. Petersburg. On the evening of January 
23—a week after Michael Korff’s depar- 
ture—Maxime Valadon was seated in his 
easy chair, clad in dressing gown and 
slippers, and smoking a fragrant cigar 
with the enjoyment of a man who has just 
dined well. He was thinking of Cranbrook 
and Vivian, and wondering what progress 
they had made. A sharp rap at the door 


suddenly broke his reverie. 


‘*Come in,” he called. The next instant 
he rose to his feet and held out his hand. 
‘‘T am glad to see you, Monsieur Karr,” he 
exclaimed cordially. ‘‘ Take a chair and 
a Cigar.” : 

The cashier of the Imperial Bank barely 
touched the proffered hand. He turned 
around, and looked back into the hall. 
After listening for a moment he softly 
closed the door. 

‘‘Spies are everywhere, Valadon,” he 
observed, as he seated himself. ‘‘ That 
crippled fellow who let me in has a crafty 
look, to my eye.” 

‘*‘ Alphonse is perfectly trustworthy,” re- 
plied the detective, a little sharply. 

“That is the way with all of them,” 
muttered Karr, as he drew a packet of 
papers from his pocket. ‘‘ However, you 
will presently admit that I am justified in 
taking precautions, Valadon. In the first 
place I want to say to you that I have not 
forgotten the five thousand rubles you 
helped me to pocket some months ago. In 
the second place, let me ask if you have 
made any progress on that baffling case of 
Count Nordhoff ?” 

‘‘The case is dropped,” replied Valadon. 
**T failed on every point.” 

Karr handed the detective two folded 
papers. ‘‘ Examine those,” he said. ‘1 
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glanced but briefly at their contents. Pos- 
sibly they will give you a clew.” 

Valadon first read Count Grabbe’s letter. 
Then he perused the second paper, and 
when he came to the last line he sprang to 
his feet in great excitement. 

‘‘ Where did you find these?” he gasped. 
‘<Tell me, Karr, at once,” 

‘*T found them in Michael Korff’s safe,” 
replied the cashier. ‘‘ But let me explain. 
Korff has gone to Siberia, and during his 
absence our bank is attending to a portion 
of his business. Today I went to his offices 
for a paper that was needed. The clerk 
opened the safe, and we began to search 
the shelves. Some one came in at that 
moment and the clerk was called away. 
By pure accident my knuckles hit the 
spring of a secret drawer. It flew open, 
and I saw these two papers—one addressed 
to Alexis Nordhoff. I examined them 
hastily, and knowing that they would 
prove of interest to you I slipped them into 
my pocket. ‘Tomorrow! must return them 
to their hiding place.” 

‘“* Wonderful,” muttered Valadon. ‘At 
last I have the key. This is the document 
that Count Boris Nordhoff left to his son. 
Korff purposely retained it. Ah! I see 
through his designs. This other letter— 
evidently from an influential member of 
the government—explains all. You say 
Korff has already started for Siberia?” he 
added. 

“Yes ; a week ago.” 

“And will you let me make a copy of 
these papers, Karr?” 

‘* Certainly ; provided you keep my con- 
nection with the matter a secret.” 

‘*You can depend upon that, my friend. 
You have done me a great service—how 
great you will know better in the future. 
It will be money in your pocket if all goes 
well. Had I time to spareI would explain 
more fully. As it is, every moment is 
precious.” 

Valadon sat down at his desk and rapidly 
copied both papers. He restored the or- 
iginals to Katr. ‘‘ Put them safely away,” 
he said. ‘‘ They will be needed some 
day.” 

‘‘When that time comes they will be 
found in the secret drawer of Michael 
Korff’s safe,” replied the cashier. ‘‘I am 
heartily glad to have done you a service, 
Valadon. I see that you wish to be alone, 
and I wil! intrude no longer.” 

The detective did not attempt to detain 
his visitor. He accompanied him almost 
eagerly to the street door. ‘Then he has- 
tened back to his rooms, and for the next 
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two hours was busily engaged in packinga 
great valise and in consulting time tables. 

‘‘T have no time to lose,” he reflected. 
‘‘I might go straight to the mines of Kara 
and outwit this scoundrel Korff. But no; 
my best plan is to find Cranbrook and 
Vivian before they do anything rash. 
Then we can decide what todo next. No 
doubt I can intercept them at Nertschinks. 
This will be a terrible blow to Count Nord- 
hoff, even if we prove his innocence and 
procure his release. Never, in all my 
years of experience, have I known such a 
tragic and remarkable affair!” 

The detective slept but little that night. 
He rose at daylight, and after eating a 
hasty breakfast at the restaurant a few 
doors up the street, he drove in a sleigh to 
the Imperial Bank and drew out a balance 
of five thousand rubles that had been left 
in his hands by Cranbrook and Vivian. 
He also drew a similar sum from his priv- 
ate account, which was by no means a 
small one. 

He procured a passport without diffi- 
culty, and made several necessary pur- 
chases. After being closeted for a few 
minutes with a leading publisher on the 
Nevski Prospekt, he drove home and di- 
rected the driver to keep the sleigh at the 
door. Then he sought Alphonse, and 
found him in his room, writing furiously at 
a large table. The young man looked 
happy and contented, in spite of his hag- 
gard face and sadly crippled body. 

Valadon laid a flat package on the table. 
‘‘Here is the first volume of manuscript 
you gave me,” he said. ‘* The publisher 
has read it, and is favorably impressed. 
He wishes to see the rest as soon as it is 
finished. I think he will print the work 
and give you a fair price.” 

Alphonse blushed for joy. ‘‘ How can I 
ever thank you?” he stammered. 

‘‘Don't thank me; it is nothing,” replied 
Valadon. **I am going away, Alphonse— 
to Siberia. I leave my apartments in your 
care.” 

‘Going away?” exclaimed the young 
Frenchman. ‘* You will travel to Siberia 
in the dead of winter? But perhaps it is a 
duty, monsieur. You go in the interests 
of the unfortunate Count Nordhoff and his 
two devoted friends who overwhelmed me 
with kindness?” 

‘“‘You are right,” answered Valadon. 
** The journey is in their behalf. But say 
nothing to any one, remember.” 

Alphonse glanced at the floor for a mo- 
ment. When he looked up a tear was 
shining in each eye. 
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‘‘ Monsieur,” he said in a choking voice, 
‘‘T have basely repaid your kindness. 1 
have kept from you a secret, but I will do 
sonolonger. There is a hidden panel in 
the closet of Sebranji’s room. I do not 
know if there is anything behind it, but I 
will look. It may be that you will find 
some clew to aid you in your quest.” 

‘‘A hidden panel?” exclaimed Valadon. 
‘‘ Why did you not tell me of it before ?” 

‘“Do not reproach me,” implored Al- 
phonse. ‘‘I—I could not betray Stepan 
Sebranji. But now I know that you are a 
true friend. Your kindness is more than I 
can bear. I am sensible of my mistake. 
Forgive me, monsieur.” 

‘¢ Show me this hidden panel,” demanded 
Valadon. 

‘* At once.” Alphonse rose, and limped 
out of the room and through the hall, with 
the detective at his heels. He entered Se- 
branji’s old apartments, which were still 
unoccupied. He opened a closet in the 
front room and put his arm inside. A slid- 
ing noise was heard. ‘ There, monsieur,” 
he said. ‘‘ Behold!” 

Valadon saw a small aperture in the rear 
wall of the closet. He quickly drew out all 
that it contained—a loosely tied packet of 
envelopes. With keen disappointment he 
glanced over them. They seemed to be 
merely bills and invitations addressed to 
Sebranji. Butin the very last envelope, 
which bore no address, was a yellow paper 
covered with faded writing. Valadon read 
it, and his face suddenly flushed with 
strong excitement. 

‘* Can it be possible?“ he gasped hoarse- 
ly. ‘Yes; it is a genuine document. I 
know that name. Most important of all, 
he still lives. Ah! Why did Count Boris 
Nordhoff never suspect such a thing? 
Well, it is not too late. I have Korff com- 
pletely in my power, and can turn the 
tables upon him at any time. If Count 
Nordhoff comes back to freedom he will 
find the shadow that hung over his father 
and himself gone forever.” 

He put the paper carefully in his pocket, 
and dashed the envelopes over the floor. 

‘* You have found something, monsieur ?” 
asked Alphonse. 

‘Yes ; something of great value. I for- 
give you, Alphonse. This more than re- 
pays your foolish conduct. And now I 
must start. Take care of yourself, and do 
not work too hard. Good by.” 

‘‘Good by, monsieur.” 

They shook hands, and Valadon hurried 
down stairs, stopping at his apartments 
only long enough to glance at the clock and 
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to get his valise. The sleigh was still at 
the door, and he was soon speeding 
through the snowy streets. 

Maxime Valadon was one of the pas- 
sengers on the fast express that left St. 
Petersburg for Moscow at twelve o'clock 
that morning. Three days later the rail- 
way journey ended on the far side of the 
Ural Mountains. He went rapidly on by 
sledge, procuring fresh relays of horses at 
every post station, and traveling almost 
day and night. 

He was retarded more than once by 
heavy snows, and in consequence he did 
not reach Irkutsk until the afternoon of the 
28th of February. He at once sought the 
police officials, and as his name and repu- 
tation were as widely known here as in 
Russia, he was deferentially received and 
had no difficulty in obtaining information. 
He was very cautious in his questions, 
however, and when he learned that Cran- 
brook and Vivian had left Irkutsk for 
Yeniseisk five days before, on the 23d of 
February, he inquired no further. He con- 
cluded that his friends had found Count 
Nordhoff's rescue impossible, and that they 
were now traveling north with the inten- 
tion of joining their vessel in the spring 
and returning home. He was confident of 
finding them at Yeniseisk, since they could 
not start down the river by steamer until 
tne ice broke up. 

When he set out toward Yeniseisk on 
the following morning, he was ignorant of 
the escape of Daresoff and Count Nordhoff, 
as well as of the former’s capture ; nor did 
he know that Michael Korff and Sergius 
Steinberg had started for the same des- 
tination only twenty four hours before. 
He supposed that the rascally lawyer was 
by this time at the mines of Kara and in 
communication with Paul Daresoff. 


XVIII. 

Ir was the afternoon of the 2oth of Feb- 
ruary. Michael Korff had just arrived at 
Irkutsk. Cranbrook and Vivian were tra- 
veling rapidly toward that city from one 
direction, while Maxime Valadon ap- 
proached it from the other. In the town 
of Yeniseisk, hundreds of miles away, 
Lieutenant Vassily Armfeldt sat in the 
smoking room of the military club. His 
cigar was bad, and his newspaper con- 
tained nothing of greater interest than a 
few local affairs. He looked weary and 
ennuce. 

His return to St. Petersburg seemed 
more remote than ever. Not a word or 
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line had reached him from parents or 
friends; not a scrap of information con- 
cerning his sister or Count Nordhoff. 
There was little to do in this dreary Siber- 
ian town, where the Arctic winter reigned 
in all its severity. He had been stationed 
here since December, serving on the staff 
of General Matureff, the military governor 
of Yeniseisk. He had been commended 
for his faithful attention to duties, but no 
allusion had been made to a transfer to 
Russia; nor did he-dare to ask for infor- 
mation on the subject. 

At the present time he occupied a some- 
what responsible position, for General 
Matureff had been summoned to a town 
several hundred miles down the river, 
leaving Vassily second in command. 

But his responsibilities did not weigh 
heavily upon him that afternoon. He had 
nothing to do, and the time promised to 
drag very slowly. ‘The other occupants of 
the room—half a dozen merchants and 
subordinate officers—were either sleeping 
or absorbed in cards. 

Vassily tossed his half consumed cigar 
away and yawned. He threw the paper 
on the table and strolled down stairs. In 
the lower hall he came face to face with a 
little man whose faded blue uniform 
stamped him as one of the prison guards ; 
his belt bristled with revolvers and a great 
cutlass dangled from his side. 

“Is his excellency the governor within 
the club?” the man asked, making a stiff 
salute. 

‘*General Matureff left for Krasna this. 
morning,” replied Vassily. 

‘*Ah, I thought he was to start tomorrow 
morning,” said the other. ‘‘ Perhaps Cap- 
tain Glinka is here?” 

‘* Captain Glinka is sick in the barracks,” 
answered Vassily. ‘*No doubt, though, 
you can see him if you wish.” 

“No; if he is ill he can do nothing. 
You are next in command, then? Will 
you come to the prison at once, Lieutenant 
Armfeldt? The director would like to see 
you.” 

‘“Tell him I will be there in a few mo- 
ments,” replied Vassily. ‘Is it a matter 
of importance ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the guard. ‘‘ The director 
told me to make haste. I will give him 
your message.” He saluted and left the 
building. 

Vassily turned back to the club buffet, 
where he procured and lighted a fresh 
cigar. A moment later he was walking 
rapidly through the snowy streets. He 
passed the barracks on the outskirts of the 
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town, and fifty yards further brought him 
to the courtyard of the prison. 

He was met at the gate by the director 
himself—a tall, thin man in a shabby uni- 
form and huge Astrakhan cap. His name 
was Ladislas Werder, and by birth he was 
a Pole. 

“It is unfortunate that the governor 
should be absent,” said Werder. ‘Still, 
as you have authority to act for him, it 
makes little difference.” 

‘‘Has anything gone wrong in the pris- 
on?” asked Vassily. 

‘““No; but I have a suspicious character 
here whom you must see—a peasant from 
up the river, if his word is to be credited. 
He arrived but an hour ago, and he tells a 
strange story of meeting two escaped con- 
victs. It may be all a lie, and yet if the 
tale is true some action must be taken at 
once.” 

‘* Of course,” assented Vassily. ‘‘T will 
look into the matter. What object could 
the fellow have in deceiving you, Werder?” 

‘“Who knows?” muttered the director, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘* These 
peasants are an evil lot. The rascal may 
be hard up for money and hope to be re- 
warded in cash for his information before 
it is verified. I locked him up at once.” 


‘It is a strange neighborhood in which 
to find escaped convicts,” remarked Vas- 


sily. ‘* None have broken away from here 
lately, or from any of the towns in the 
vicinity.” 

‘That is why I discredited the fellow’s 
story,” returned the director. ‘‘It is true 
that Paul Daresoff has been at large since 
last November, and that two convicts es- 
caped from Nertschinks in October. But 
they would surely have headed for Russia 
or for the Pacific coast. However, you 
shall question this rascal and form your 
own opinion,” 

They now entered the prison, which was 
a massive log building with iron doors and 
window shutters. Vassily had been here 
several times before, and the scene was not 
an unfamiliar one. He quietly followed 
the director through a large, gloomy room 
that was lialf full of evil faced ruffians clad 
in the usual prison garb. Then they 
mounted a broad staircase and traversed a 
narrow corridor. This was lined with 
cells, in which some of the most desperate 
prisoners were confined. 

The director unlocked the door of the 
last cell and drew Vassily in. The light 
from a grated window revealed a man sit- 
ting on a bench in the farthest corner. He 
was short and thick set, and wore uncouth 
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garments made of tanned deer and bear 
skins. His face indicated the lowest order 
of intelligence, and was covered with a 
matted beard. 

‘‘Here is an officer of Cossacks, you 
rascal,” gruffly exclaimed the director. 
‘« He will soon know if you are telling the 
truth, and if you are caught lying a hang- 
man’s rope will stretch your neck in the 
courtyard. Now repeat the story you told 
me.” 

The peasant bowed to the floor two or 
three times, and came hesitatingly forward. 
He was evidently frightened by the di- 
rector’s threat, but there was no appear- 
ance of guilt or confusion in his face. 

‘* Your honors, I have told only what is 
true,” he said. ‘*‘My name is Peter Steff, 
and I have a cabin on the shore of the 
great river, fifty miles from here. Early 
yesterday morning I followed a bear’s 
tracks up the river. I had not gone far 
when I heard a strange noise. I hid my- 
self in the bushes and soon I saw two men 
out on the ice. They were walking fast 
and pulling a hand sled behind them. 
They wore gray clothes of the same kind 
that I have seen on the exiles who march 
in chains along the post road. They were 
tall and had heavy beards. One carried a 
rifle on his shoulder. Iwas sure they were 
escaped convicts. It is all true, your hon- 
ors, just as I tell it. I am a very poor 
man, and if the information is of any value 
to you I will be grateful for a few rubles 
to pay me for coming here.” 

‘* Well, what do you think of the fellow’s 
story?” asked the director. ‘‘ You hear 
him demand money.” 

‘The narrative has a true ring,” replied 
Vassily. ‘* That is my impression, though 
I may possibly be wrong. However, I 
shall be better able to decide in a few mo- 
ments.” 

He turned to the peasant and cross 
questioned him severely and rigorously. 
The answers were given promptly and 
Without a single contradiction. Vassily 
furthermore gleaned the exact location of 
the cabin and of the place where the two 
suspicious characters had been seen upon 
the river. 

‘“‘IT am convinced, Werder,” he said. 
“This is a matter that demands prompt 
action. Searching for escaped convicts 1n 
such weather is not a pleasant task, but 
nevertheless the duty devolves on me. I 
shall start at once.” 

‘‘His excellency would doubtless give 
orders to that effect if he were here,” re- 
plied the director approvingly. ‘‘I am 
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disposed to credit the fellow’s tale myself. 
You must lose no time, though. Remem- 
ber that nearly two days have elapsed since 
these men were seen. They would not 
dare to come into the town, and no doubt 
they have turned away from the river and 
concealed themselves in the forest. I am 
inclined to believe that they are the same 
men who escaped from Nertschinks, though 
I cannot imagine how they got into this 
neighborhood or what they want here.” 

‘* What were their names?” asked Vassily. 
‘*Do you know?” His face kad suddenly 
grown pale and his heart seemed to stop 
beating as he waited for an answer. 

‘‘Trolov and Pushkin,” replied the 
director carelessly. ‘‘ They are desperate 
criminals. Another convict tried to escape 
at the same time, but he fell down a 
precipice with the officer who tried to cap- 
ture him ; both were killed. I'll keep you 
under lock and key for a few days,” he 
added to the peasant. ‘If these fellows 
are caught and prove to be convicts you 
shall have ten rubles. If you are lying—” 
The director jerked his thumb impres- 
sively downward as heslammed and bolted 
the cell door. 

Vassily followed his companion along 
the corridor, feeling inexpressibly relieved. 
For a moment he had been startled by the 
possibility that Count Nordhoff might be 
one of the convicts. He shivered to think 
of what his position would have been in 
that case. 

‘‘T advise you to take a strong force of 
Cossacks with you,” said Werder. ‘I 
might lend you a couple of the prison 
guards.” 

‘‘ Thanks,” replied Vassily, ‘‘ but I have 
a dozen available men—more than enough. 
I won’t rob you of your guards. You have 
too few as it is.” 

“‘T could get along with half the num- 
ber,” exclaimed the director decisively. 
‘‘ The prisoners know that Iam not to be 
trifled with. They tremble like cowards at 
the sound of my voice. I have trained 
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them to submission: with the lash. No 
danger of a mutiny here!” 

‘*I see that you are a model prison di- 
rector,” replied Vassily. There was bitter 
sarcasm in his tone, but Werder did not 
detect it: 

‘* Yes; Iam proud of my influence here,” 
he said complacently. ‘‘ Let me show you 
the female ward. It will be a short cut to 
the barracks.” 

He opened a door and led Vassily 
through another long room, that was filled 
with haggard women and children; misery 
and degradation were stamped on every 
face. 

He passed on to a narrow hall and paused 
before a cellon his right hand. ‘I will 
show you the only political prisoner in the 
building,” he said. ‘I don’t know her 
name or crime. She has been here nearly 
a year, and gives me no trouble what- 
ever.” . 

He opened the door, and Vassily looked 
curiously in. He saw a woman’s slender 
figure stretched on a pallet of straw. Even 
in the dim light he knew that she was 
beautiful. Her golden hair was clustered 
loosely on her neck, and her dark eyes 
glanced appealingly at him. A wave of 
pity surged into his heart as he thought of 
his lost sister and remembered that she 
too was ina Siberian prison. He impul- 
sively took a step forward, and his face 
came into the bar of light from the grated 
window. 

‘* Vassily! Oh, Vassily!” The thrilling 
cry echoed from corner to corner of the 
building. The girlsprang from the couch 
and threw herself upon her brother. She 
clasped both arms about his neck and clung 
to him frantically. 

Vassily staggered under the shock and 
very nearly reeled to the floor, ‘‘ Helen!” 
he cried hoarsely. He stood stupefied, his 
arm around her waist, and his lips pressed 
to her hot forehead. The blended joy and 
agony of a lifetime seemed to be com- 
pressed into that brief moment. 


(Zo be continued.) 











THE FIRST FAMILIES. 


By Richard Mace. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUB- 
LISHED. 


RICHARD BAYLOR and his wife Mary, who live 
in a New York apartment house, have fallen heir 
to an old house in Virginia and three thousand dol- 
larsa year. They are Bohemians— wanderers, gay, 
jolly, happy people, who have no social position 
to maintain. They have one child, Dolly, aged 
three. Richard Baylor belongs to an old Vir- 
ginian family, with branches ail over the South. 
His wife has no antecedents, and was educated 
for the stage. But she is young and good and 
pretty, light hearted and very much in love with 
her husband. It isshe who for her child’s sake 
wants to go down to Ellenbro’, her husband’s 
boyhood home, to take possession of their in- 
heritance. Her husband likes better the freedoin 
of Bohemia. 

Monsieur Poncet is an old friend who lives near 
the Baylor; in New York, and who has known 
Mary since her childhood. He brings hera letter 
which disturbs her very much, and which she 
tears into bits that her husband may not see it. 

On their way to Ellenbro’ the Baylors stop in 
Atlantic City. Staying there at the time are the 
Courtneys from Ellenbro’—General Courtney, 
Mrs. Courtney, Reginald, their son, and Edyth 
Smith, an heiress, who is General Courtney’s 
ward and engaged to Reginald. Also in Atlantic 
City is a clever society woman, Mrs. Stanley, who 
is a distant relation of the Courtneys. Mrs. 
Courtney is most anxious to make her acquaint- 
ance. They see Mary Bavlor and mistake her 
for Mrs Stanley. Reginald saves little Dolly s 
life, and Mrs. Courtney and Edyth are more than 
civil until they discover that instead of being 
Mrs. Stanley, the new acquaintance is the ex- 
actress, Mrs. Baylor, of whom Ellenbro’ has 
heard. The chill of this altered treatment has 
the effect of making Reginald her champion, to 
the disgust of his mother and the misery of his 
sweetheart. 

The Baylors go down to their Virginia home, 
which Mary finds very dreary,.and she begins 
her life among the “ First Families” with all of 
them prejudiced against her. Her husband’s sis- 
ter and cousin have come to make their first call, 
and find her unpacking in @/shabille, with Regin- 
ald Courtney helping her. The ladies retire, say- 
ing that they will come again when Mrs. Baylor 
is more at leisure. After this story gets about, 
everybody waits for everybody else to call, but 
before the start is made Ellenbro’ has a small 
excitement in the way of a visit from some great 
meng men, and a charity bazaar is given. 

ere Mrs. Baylor goes about with Reg, and is cut 
by the ladies of his family, while Richard Baylor 
comes across an old sweetheart, Mrs. Rogers. 

Edyth, alighting from her horse the next morn- 
ing at a spring on the Baylor place, overhears 
Mrs. Baylor pleading with a man whois evidently 
an old friend, to go away before her husband dis- 
covers that he is there. 
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DYTH hardly knew how long she sat 
there; long enough to have created 
dozens of conversations in which she 

could tell Reg all that she had overheard. 
She did not think of going home and tell- 





ing it to her aunt. The girl had gone be- 
yond that stage, and had come to the 
realization of her own independent woman- 
hood. 

As she rode up through the shadow of 
the glen, she passed a man who she felt 
sure must be the one that had been speak- 
ing to Mrs. Baylor. He looked like a 
gentleman whose manners and morals had 
grown seedy with his clothes. ‘There was 
ahalf attempt at respectability, whose gloss 
was taken off by a glance at the dissipated 
face, worn with enough life to have killed 
half a dozen men. There was asomething 
about the figure that looked foreign or 
theatrical. ‘Theatrical, Edyth called it, 
because the fcreign flavor was outside her 
knowledge or comprehension. She looked 
at him with fear and disgust, and yet with 
a sort of pleasure, too. Truly she need 
never fear Mrs. Baylor again, after she had 
told her story to Reg. 

It was afternoon when she arrived at 
home and found General and Mrs. Court- 
ney out on the veranda looking for her, 
and Reginald on horseback about to go in 
search of her. 

‘« There she is now,” her aunt said witha 
worried look. ‘‘ Where have you been ?” 

‘‘ For a little ride. I went farther than 
I intended, and came home by the glen 
road.” 

Mrs. Courtney suddenly turned to her 
husband, as though he were responsible. 
‘‘ Wasn't it on the glen road that Bob saw 
that queer looking man yesterday? My 
dear Edyth, you must not go out unless 
Reginald is with you. He has been so 
anxious that he was about to start after 
you.” 

“Yes, I was going to start after you,” 
Reg said, turning himself in his saddle and 
dismounting to lift Edyth to the ground, 
‘*but I did you and the mare the compli- 
ment of thinking you could take care of 
yourselves. But if you had told me, and 
waited for a breakfast, I should have been 
delighted to go with you.” 

In the new knowledge of Mrs. Baylor 
which Edyth possessed, and in her knowl- 
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edge of Reg’s opinions upon some subjects, 
she had come to consider him as her own 
again, The feeling had been strengthened 
by the sight of him, big and stalwart, a 
modern knight in corduroy, setting out to 
rescue his lady love from unknown terrors. 
It was alittle dampening to know that he 
had been ordered out and was going with 
a laugh. 

‘There is a luncheon inside for you, and 
I am coming in to help you eat it,” Reg 
said. ‘‘I was started off with a snatched 
crust.” 

‘‘ Come along,” Edyth cried gayly. She 
looked almost pretty, she was so happy 
and elated—innocent, good little Edyth!— 
over the downfall of this other woman. 
Reg had probably known what sort of per- 
son she was all along, and while it was not 
very respectful in him to parade about with 
her before his mother and his sweetheart, 
still, that ought to be forgiven. 

‘‘T’'ll be there. Get your hat off.” 

It was a substantial luncheon that the 
maid put on the table when she knew that 
Miss Edyth was coming in hungry. Sub- 
stantial meals were served at the Court- 
neys’ every day, as was consistent with all 
the other family appointments. Edyth sat 
down to it with a keen relish. She had 
laid out her line of tactics. She was going 
to tell Reg the story, as she would tell him 
a story about any one else. She would ig- 
nore the fact that he was more than casu- 
ally acquainted with Mrs. Baylor. 

Reg was in his best humor. He had 
kept his horse at the door, and he was 
going to ride over to the Baylor estate this 
very afternoon. From former experiences 
he knew that Mrs. Baylor at her most 
gracious was Mrs. Baylor at home. * There 
were a few arbors and quaint, rickety old 
summerhouses about Castle Hill. Mary 
and Dolly were a pair of merry companions 
with whom to while away the hours. Mrs. 
Baylor was one of the women wlio never 
seemed to doanything. There were many 
appreciable results of her ministry, had 
you only been clever enough to recognize 
them, in the way of quaint little gowns 
and caps for Dolly and frilly morning gar- 
ments and picturesque hats for herself; but 
nobody ever saw her at work, and cer- 
tainly it was never recognized as other 
than that of a professional. ‘‘ The fact is,” 
Richard Baylor said one day, with his lazy 
smile, ‘‘ I am never entirely sure that Polly 
doesn’t make my clothes, too.” 

Sometimes Baylor came out under the 
trees and smoked acigar. It was seldom 


enough that Reg could be induced to smoke 
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a cigar in the society of his divinity. To 
Dick Baylor, Reg is the veriest boy, a cal- 
low stripling. He looks at him sometimes, 
and wonders in an idle fashion what Poliy 
finds in his society to amuse her, and pres- 
ently comes to the conclusion that she sets 
him at errands. ‘‘ And a good thing too,” 
he thinks. ‘I’m past errand running my- 
self.” 

Such an insight into enjoyment of simple 
living as Reg gets from this household is 
a revelation tohim. He has never known 
people to whom the light of day, the sun 
overhead, the simple every day pleasures, 
were of paramount importance. People in 
Ellenbro’—the people he had known all of 
his life—were always living for the vision 
of their neighbors. Every act was not 
first of all for the pleasure of it, but that it 
might make some sort of an impression 
upon the neighborhood. When Mary 
was at home she enjoyed up to the edge 
every minute of the glad day. She was a 
gay, jolly, merry hearted girl, whose heart 
held not one grain of malice toward any 
soul on earth. Sometimes her sense of 
humor made her see the fun in people. 

‘« There are people,” she said one day to 
Reg, ‘‘ who are so funny that I cannot see 
why they are not perpetually entertained 
by their own society.” ‘ 

But whatever she said there was never 
in anything the least sting of ill nature. 

There floated in his mind’s eye a vision - 
of her, in her simple white gown and gay 
hat, idling away the time about the hillside 
of her lawn, amusing Dolly, waiting for 
him to come. He knew that she would 
lift Dolly up, and be unaffectedly glad to 
see him, and that she would tell him so. 
There were smiles at the corners of his 
mouth as he thought of it. It was a little 
early togo. He looked at the tall, solemn 
old clock in the dining room, and thought 
that he could very profitably kill half an 
hour talking to Edyth, and eating the re- 
mainder of his luncheon. 

Edyth had come down stairs after Reg 
had begun to knock his heels on the floor 
and frown alittle impatiently. Poor Edyth 
had not the knowledge of dress any more 
than she had the knowledge of any gift of 
the imagination. She had a fondness for 
wrappers. Ifthere is one thing more than 
another that requires to be idealized it is 
awrapper. There must be an idealization 
both of wearer and gown. With Edyth 
there was neither. A wrapper, to her, was 
a plain, unpoetic wrapper, made neatly, 
and strictly for business, of plain, dotted 
cambric, well washed and starched. It 
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was clean and ugly, and the wearer was 
sunburned and plain. She had dab- 
bed cologne water, a scent which Reg 
hated, upon her hair, and pushed it back 
from her heated brow. She looked as 
practical as bread and butter and roast 
beef. She came in oddly upon Reg’s vision 
of that other woman's frills and coquettish 
bows, so innocently donned. 

Edyth takes her place at the head of the 
table quite naturally. Just now there is 
an expression upon her face that would do 
justice tothe Roman matron. Mrs. Court- 
ney, at her best, never did it any better. 
There is a stiffness of the neck which 
comes of conscious virtue, but it is the 
flexibility of the swaying reed when com- 
pared to the iron dignity of having caught 
somebody else in a lapse. 

It is a pity that we cannot always know 
what is in the mind of another and adapt 
ourselves thereto. This attitude of Edyth’s 
is most inopportune. Reg is forced to 
think of her as occupying the head of the 
table—his table, and there is nothing ad- 
mirable to him in the stern front. It has 
always been vaguely unpleasant, but in 
these last weeks there has been a new 
force at work, telling him exactly how un- 
pleasant. It is something he wants to get 
away from, and—there is some other place 
in which he wants to be. He knows 
where a face is always smiling, a voice is 
always merry, and where life is not a duty, 
but a joy. 

‘Where did you go this morning?” he 
asks, as he carefully puts the ingredients 
of a salad dressing into a wooden spoon 
and stirs them around. ‘‘ Did you stop 
anywhere? The mare didn’t seem tired.” 

‘*T got off for a little while by the spring 
in the glen.” 

‘*T wouldn’t go that road alone, Edyth.” 

“It seems to be safe enough for some 
people. I saw one of your friends there 
this morning.” This was exactly what she 
had intended not tosay. She was to ignore 
that Mrs. Baylor was a friend. 

‘* Who was that ?” 

There was nothing for it but to go on. 
‘« Mrs. Baylor.” 

‘‘ Was she riding?” 


Reg had no idea 
how much eagerness went into his voice. 
He had asked Mrs. Baylor if she rode over 


and over again, but she had always 
laughed and said she was afraid she would 
fall off. 

‘‘No,” Edyth said icily. ‘She seemed 
to have walked. I only heard her. She 
was on one side of the spring, behind the 
trees, when I was on the other. She had 
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evidently made an appointment there with 
a man—a man who looked like a dissipated 
tramp. She was begging him to go away 
and keep out of her husband’s way; not to 
annoy her in her new life. I presume it 
was some one of her early associates who 
knows more about her early life than she 
cares to have known.” 

Edyth was not a virago, but her voice 
had gone on and on, gaining in intensity 
as her anger against this woman arose. 
She had not looked at Reg’s face. It was 
perfectly white. 

‘And you”—he could hardly speak. 
‘*And you—stood and /¢stened, and came 
away to garble fragments of a private con- 
versation not intended for your ears! I 
have heard that there was no honor in 
women —some women-—who call them- 
selves good. Let me tell you that I do not 
believe that there is one second in Mrs. 
Baylor’s life that she would hide from the 
world. I know that she would never take 
advantage of another woman behind her 
back!” And the foolish, hot headed, hot 
hearted young gallant walks out of the 
room, and comes very near slamming the 
door. 


XVIII: 


Ir one of the chairs had suddenly shot 
out an arm and struck him, Reg would not 
have been more astonished than he was by 
this new development of character in 
Edyth. There had been weakness and 
shyness and some obstinacy—the obstinacy 
of ignorance, embroidered with not much 
symmetry upon the native goodness of her 
character; but this ‘‘ downright meanness,” 
as Reg called it angrily to himself, was 
something unpardonabie. 

He flung himself upon his horse, and 
naturally went straight toward Mrs. Bay- 
lor’s, because he had learned from experi- 
ence that he was always soothed by the 
sound of Mary’s voice and the touch of 
little Dolly’s baby arms. He found Mary 
walking feverishly about, a new color in 
her cheeks and an impatient tremble in 
her hands. 

‘IT am so glad to see you,” she said. 
Her heart was going in her bosom like a 
spinning ball, and she welcomed anything 
that took her out of herself. Perhaps an 
older man would have seen that there was 
something troubling her, that she was 
looking for a diversion—any diversion, and 
took the first one that came to hand. He 
would have felt the fever in the hot little 
hand as it touched hisown; he would have 
seen the evidences of a disturbed mind, in 
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the careful toilet that must have taken 
much longer than usual to make. 

‘‘ Iam very glad to be here,” Reg said 
rather tamely. He was so honest, he had 
so few fine phrases in his vocabulary ; he 
was so unaccustomed to needing them. 
‘*Where is Dolly?” He looked about for the 
merry little figure, that was always ready 
to climb upon his knee, and hunt for treas- 
ures in his pockets. 

‘* Dolly ?” with indifference. 
happy in a new discovery. There is a 
brook that runs through the place. ‘ Wil- 
low Pond,’ they call it, although why 
‘pond,’ I’m sure I don’t know.” 

‘“Oh, yes. I cut all my whistles there as 
a youngster. It’s a famous place for cat- 
fish. Did you ever catch a catfish ?” 

‘“* No, I never did, but I’d like to.” 

“« Well——’” 

somgets! 

‘‘Get your hat.” Reg had been order- 
ing Edyth about ever since she was a very 
young child, and still owned that privilege, 
which was perhaps the reason he valued it 
so little. It may also have been the rea- 
son he felt such a sense of manly power 
in sending Mrs. Baylor after her hat. She 
came back in a moment with it on, looking 
ten times as pretty as she had without it. 

‘“Who is with Dolly?” he asked, more 
for something to say than anything else, 
because he expected it to be her father, 
and Mary knew what picture of the father 
and child was in his mind. Her own face 
clouded over. 

‘‘ A colored girl,” she said shortly. They 
walked along in silence for a few minutes. 

‘‘Mr. Baylor went out this afternoon to 
make some calls,” Mary said then. 

‘‘Did he?“ Embarrassment was in 
Reg’s voice. He was wondering where in 
the mischief Richard Baylor could be call- 
ing, and he was acutely conscious that 
Mary must know what he was thinking of. 

‘What a cad the man must be,” he 
thought to himself, ‘‘to go to call upon 
people who have not been to see his wife.” 

‘*An old friend, whom he met at the 
garden party,” Mary went on. 

Oi” 

They were. walking along through the 
meadow. The sun was on the timothy 
and clover, bringing out all its sweetness. 
The second crop had not been cut, but was 
waiting to be ‘‘ turned under” to enrich 
the soil. It was ragged and clumpy, but 
sweet, and the bees were blundering and 
honey gathering in the dull red blossoms. 

‘Do you like the country?” Reg re- 
marked. 


‘*She is 
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‘‘T used to think I loved it,” she said 
after a moment, ‘‘ but perhaps it was only 
my idea of it. I used to look at the stage 
country, and think it was simply heaven. 
I think there are a great many things that 
we see the semblance of, and think we 
should be perfectly happy if we only had 
them in reality, which would disappoint us 
dreadfully if they really came our way.” 

Reg said nothing, but he looked down at 
her, and a sigh came in his throat. He 
only switched at the timothy tops and was 
silent. They were nearing the fringe of 
willows which defined the ‘‘ pond,” a nar- 
row stream with deep holes here and there 
where it turned; holes where disobedient 
little boys loved to gather in the stolen 
delight of ‘‘ goin’ in swimmin’.” They 
could hear Dolly’s shrill little screams of 
delight, and in an instant see her dancing 
about upon her little bare pink toes, her 
flower of a white sunbonnet pushed back 
from her face. She was leaning over atin 
pail. 

‘*Can you catch any more ?” she was in- 
quiring excitedly. ‘I’m goin’ te take this 
one home and pet it, and maybe it can be 
cooked for Dick’s supper.” When Dolly 
loved her father more dearly than usual 
she called him Dick. 

‘“Not much of a supper’s mess 0’ fish 
kin you ketch this here way,” the negro 
girl said. She had a stout barrel hoop in 
her hand, to which had been fastened a 
sort of bag made of several thicknesses of 
mosquito netting. She was using it as a 
seine, dipping up now and then a minnow 
or a sunfish, or a little catfish. 

Dolly ran to her mother when she saw 
her, wild with delight. ‘‘ It makes me feel 
about five years old,” Mary said. ‘ Pd like 
to go wading in Willow Pond and catch 
fish myself.” 

‘« Why don’t you?” 

She laughed a little oddly and looked at 
him. ‘I don’t know that it would be anv 
different from wading about as we used 
to do at Trouville, in France. It seems a 
little different, though, to be doing—weil, 
anything odd here in America.” 

‘‘They say there are no people so odd 
and unconventional as Americans.” 

‘‘Oh, yes! Americans in Europe. They 
are odd enough. But there isn’t any place 
where an odd thing is as odd as it is in 
America.” She looked longingly at the 
seine and at the cool brook, at her shoes 
that only needed a pull at a ribbon to come 
off, and then back at Reg. Honestly in her 
heart she saw no possible reason why she 
shouldn't take off her shoes and stockings 
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and wade in the water. Brook water and 
sea water, Atlantic City and Ellenbro’, are 
much the same. But there was something 
in the boy’s face that stopped her. 

‘*Oh, no, it hardly does to forget one’s 
years. Dolly will have no respect for 
her mother’s age and wisdom if she sees 
me paddling about catching fish.” 

She sat down on the bank, looking away 
in another direction, and took her big hat 
off. Her dress was cut low around her 
pretty white neck, and she had gathered 
her soft dark hair up in a knot and run a 
white ribbon through it. There was a 
wistful expression in Mary's face, as it 
settled into quietness after the merriment 
that had swept over her at the thought of 
a possible ‘‘ lark.” 

Reg was young; and there was a touch 
of something upon his pulse which weighed 
heavier every hour. He was close to 
Mary, closer than he had been since the 
night of the theatricals, when he carried 
herin. The thought of her taking off her 
shoes and stockings to wade in the brook 
had struck his imagination as the fact of 
her really doing it would never have done. 
He thought of all sorts of things that he 
would like to say to her. He was aston- 
ished at his own audacity in thinking 
them; and yet he lingered delightedly 
over them. It is almost impossible to put 
two young people down together—wise old 
Poncet had thought it all out as he had 
seen them together—and not have the sub- 
ject which was made for boys and girls 
come up between them. 

It seemed to Reg that there was inspir- 
ation in the air. 

‘« How pretty it is out here,” Mary. said, 
pulling at the grass beside her. ‘‘ But 
then almost any place is pretty some- 
times ;” and she sighed. 

‘‘Any place is pretty, it seems to me, if 
you have the people you care for with 
you 

‘*Do you ever think that?” she asked 
him wonderingly. 

He reddened under her gaze. ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t I think that ? Haven’t I an under- 
standing?” 

‘Yes but—you never have struck me 
as having been in love, even the little bit 
that men call being in love.” 

‘* What do you mean by being in love ?” 
he asked her. 

She opened her mouth twoor three times, 
just parting her lips tospeak. It was very 
sunny and quiet down there by the brook. 
They were sitting on the bank with their 
feet hanging over to the pebbles. Dolly 
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was hilariously seining for minnows fur- 
ther up, the sun and shade dappling her 
white gown and plump little pink legs as 
they moved through the water. Mary 
pulled a blade of grassand drew it through 
her fingers as though it were new and 
strange. 

‘‘T don't believe in men’s love at. all. 
They are never constant except in books. 
People write books full of stuff—men who 
die for people they love, but I notice”— 
there was a cynical gleam in Mrs. Baylor’s 
eye—‘' that their taking off is usually com- 
plicated with other diseases. Look down 
deep enough and there is usually some 
other motive cropping out. Sometimes, I 
know, they hardly know it themselves. 
They think”—and then Mary stopped. 
She did not truly believe that there was 
any underlying ‘‘ motive” in Dick’s love 
for her in those old days. There never 


had been any doubt of it until the last day 
or two, when she saw him with his own 
refused to be her 


people, who utterly 
people. 

‘*What do they think?” Reg’s voice 
was not exactly within his own control. 

‘They think a woman will stand any- 
thing.” 

Reg hated Baylor because he was who he 
was. This new joy that had come into his 
heart was so innocent that it had not made 
him ignoble, had not caused that disin- 
tegration that seems to begin at every 
point in a character under the dissolving 
influence of an unlawful passion. He was 
not far enough g ne to be glad that Baylor 
was making her unhappy, seeing in this 
un opportunity for himself. 

“It is a coward who would make a 
woman like you stand anything,” he said 
with sudden vehemence. 

She turned her face to his with every bit 
of color out of it. ‘* What right have you 
to say that tome?” ‘There is cool scorn— 
utter repudiation of everything, it seems to 
him—in her voice, and it heats instead of 
cools his blood. ‘‘ What are you to me?” 

‘Nothing at all to you, I suppose,” poor 
Reg says hotly, ‘‘but you know perfectly 
well that you are everything to me. You 
know that from the very first instant I 
saw you, I have had nochoice but to follow 
where you led. You know I wouldn't have 
it otherwise.” 

Oh, good and conventional woman, there 
is but one thing for you to do in a case 
like this. All the highly moral books have 
told you long, long ago what is expected of 
you, just as all the bad books have told 
you, with nicety of detail, what is done by 
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those others in whom the prayerbook says 
there is ‘‘no health.” But Mary Baylor 
has been brought up in the natural school. 
She dces not lift her skirts, arise, and move 
awav, sorrow and scorn in her eyes, nor 
does she narrow her eyes and calculate, 
and think that her hour of revenge has 
come. She associates both of these atti- 
tudes with the stage, and she is playing 
neither the part of the ingenue nor that of 
the adventuress. 

She turns around, and the color comes 
back into her face. A little curl starts up 
at each corner of her mouth, as she opens 
it to say, ‘‘ Well, of all the young fools!” 

‘‘T know I’m a fool,’ Reg says, ‘‘ and I 
suppose you couldn’t help making one of 
me. I suppose I made myself. You 
couldn't help being yourself, I suppose.” 

‘*My dear boy, your suppositions are 
mainly correct. I’m perfectly sure that I 
cannot help being myself, and I do not 
want to help it. But I deny having made 
a foolof you.” She really looks at him in 
wonder. If Dolly had slapped her she 
would hardly have been more surprised. 
“Don’t be silly. Why, I 7ze you. You 


are just like my young brother, or like 
I can—I thought I 
Why 


what he ought to be. 
could—talk to you about anything. 
you are a boy.” 

‘‘T don’t believe you have a heart,” Reg 
dolefully replies. 

‘Oh, yes. I have,” Mary says, rising; 
‘‘and there is no room for another there. 
It has more to bear than a boy like you 
ever ought to know of. Go back to your 
sweetheart, that—nice girl.” Mary is 
polite, but she is honest, and she has never 
seen anything in Edyth to bring out any 
complimentary adjective spontaneously. 
“You will learn after a while, my boy, 
that you are a great deal happier with 
some one who cares a great deal for you, 
than with some one who doesn’t care at 
all.” 

‘But whom 

‘‘T wouldn't say it.” She turns quickly 
and calls Dolly. ‘‘ I’lltake the baby home. 
I think you had better stay away for a 
while.” 

Poor Reg turns and goes sadly up the 
fields, back to Edyth, to duty. As he 
comes out by the water gap he sees, loaf- 
ing there, a figure which makes his fists 
ache. It is the disreputable looking man 
whom Edyth has seen. He looks at Reg, 
and then quickly turns in the other direc- 
tion, and starts walking, his hands in his 
pockets, in the direction from which Reg 
has just come. 


” 


Reg stops and half turns around, and 
then sets his face. He will zo¢ turn and 
look. 

XIX. 


Rec might have gone home happier had 
he turned in time tosee that Mary and 
little Dolly went across the fields alone, 
with the maid coming along behind, and 
the pail spilling water and minnows at 
every step. It was almost dinner time, 
and all the way home Mary built up sen- 
tences of a cutting nature to say to her 
husband. She felt sure he would be there 
to meet her. She knew that she would say 
nothing of the sort when she actually met 
him, but it cooled her brain to think she 
would. 

She had never quarreled with Dick. 
Sometimes, when his indifferent air grew 
too indifferent, she had felt the storm ris- 
ing; but the sight of his calmness, of the 
light catching his blond head or the line 
of his perpendicular profile, had always 
sent her back to him happy again in the 
very fact of his being there. Almost in- 
variably silent, with no words to waste 
upon any one, Mary yet hung upon the 
very expressions of his face. She told 
herself that he only loved her because she 
loved him; she tormented herself with a 
thousand doubts, and then she thanked 
Heaven that he was so indifferent. He 
was hers. 

This evening, as she drew near, she lost 
all memory of Reg and his poor little story 
in her delight at seeing Baylor again. It 
was a delight which time had no power to 
conquer. Mary’s love was part of herself, 
the very spring of her nature, the incen- 
tive for almost every act of her life, re- 
motely or nearly. But the slender, slow 
moving figure, with its eternal cigar, and 
hands idly thrust into pockets, was not 
pacing up and down before the door, nor 
reclining in the wicker chair under the 
trees. Seated stiffly on one of the hard 
settees which had disfigured the veranda 
for a generation, sat Miss Baylor, looking 
hard and stiff and unflinching, asa woman 
usually looks when she has come to per- 
form a duty. It was not easy for Miss 
Baylor to come here, and she ought to be 
honored for doing her duty as she saw it. 

Careless Mary had never once thought of 
returning the visit that had been made to 
her. Richard had not suggested it, and 
she was not sufficiently accustomed to for- 
mal visits to think of it for herself. She 
came up now with her usual sweetness and 
grace and put out her hand. Her heart 
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was sick with disappointment that her 
husband was not here, and her ears were 
alert for his step in the house. 

‘‘Come up, Dolly—my little daughter— 
and speak to your aunt ;” but Miss Doily 
held back. There was nothing in that 
face to please her. 

Miss Baylor paid no sort of attention to 
her. ‘*Where is Richard?” she asked 
dryly. 

‘* He ”"—a set look came into Mary’s face 
—‘‘he went to call upon a friend.” 

‘* What friend ?” 

‘‘ An old friend whom he met the other 
day—a Mrs. Rogers, I believe,” Mary said 
quietly. 

A heavier gloom settled itself upon Miss 
Baylor’s countenance. 

‘‘Nannie Vance! We all thought, at 
one time, that Richard and Nannie would 
make a match of it.” 

A quick flush went over Mrs. Baylor's 
face. ‘‘I suppose it would have been a 
great deal better if they had,” she blurted 
out. 

‘*Perhaps it would,” said Miss Baylor 
unflinchingly. ‘‘ The Baylors have been 
here along time. Our great great vrand- 
father was one of the earliest English 
settlers in Virginia, and there has never 


been anything but honor and respect for 


the family ever since 

‘* Until now, I suppose.” A temper is not 
a pretty thing in most people, but there is 
a damask rose tint on Mary’s cheek that is 
lovely. Miss Baylor is not so severe that 
she cannot see it, and feel like muttering 
‘** A doll’s face!” 

‘“*T do not consider it wise for a man 
ever to marry outside his own class, be- 
cause people in different positions in life 
can hardly understand each other’s cus- 
toms.” She cleared her rather raspy 
throat. ‘* We can only do our best to keep 
up the honor of the family by offering ad- 
vice, in whatever spirit it may be re- 
ceived.” 

‘* May I ask what I have done that is so 
different from the customs of your family ?” 
There is anything but meekness in the 
tone of the inquiry. 

‘Tn the first place—and I do not see that 
it is necessary to go behind and beyond 
that—since you first attracted his attention 
and made his acquaintance, you have ex- 
ercised all your power to keep Reginald 
Courtney at your side, and alienate him 
from the sweet young girl to whom he was 
engaged to be married. Whatever your 
motives may be I cannot say.” Miss Bay- 
lor draws in her breath with the evident 
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intention of going on, and then she sees a 
look in her young sister in law’s face which 
is rather daunting, 

‘* May I ask how I am supposed to know 
that Mr. Reginald Courtney is engaged to 
be married to any one, and what possible 
concern of mine it can be if he is engaged 
to fifty people? Or what possible concern 
of yours? I have been in the habit of choos- 
ing my friends as they suited me person- 
ally, and I shall continue to do so indefi- 
nitely. I am at a loss to know whether 
you are sent by the young man’s mother or 
his sweetheart, to plead for him, but you 
may take back my word that I am entirely 
unacquainted with either, by their own de- 
sire, and can hardly be considered respons- 
ible for my acts to people who do not even 
exist—for me.” . 

There was a slow red flush in Miss Bay- 
lor’s face. ‘‘ I come entirely upon my own 
account—for the sake of the family name,” 
she said. There was spite and venom in 
the voice. The speaker’s conscience would 
give her some severe whips did it realize 
that she. a good woman, whose daily work 
was mission schools and benevolent visit- 
ing, was exulting in dealing a malicious 
blow. There is a great art in so educating 
our faculties that they may be upon our 
own side in an argument. 

‘‘ When your brother gave me that name 
he made me its custodian, and himself my 
advisor,” Mary said, her small head aloft ; 
and bowing to her sister in law, she went 
into the house and left her sitting there 
upon the stiff wooden settee, to go home 
when it suited her convenience. 

\ Mary was miserable. She was ashamed 
and mortified at her passage at arms with 
her sister in law, and it seemed to her that 
she was surrounded and beset with trouble. 
She wanted to put her hands over her ears 
and run. She wondered what Dick would 
say ; or rather not what he would say, but 
what he would think and look when she 
told him, for of course she would tell him 
all about it just as soon as he entered the 
house. 

She went slowly up the stairs, half listen- 
ing and looking back at every step for 
some sound of her husband. She walked 
into the big, airy bed room where she slept. 
and stepped into the midst of a confusion 
of garments on chairs and floor and bed. 
They were all belongings of her hus- 
band's. 

A light came into her face and heatt. 
He must be at home. She went rapidly 
through the rooms. He was not there; 
and then a scrap of paper stuck in the 
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frame of her mirror caught her eye. It 
was a hastily scribbled note : 


DEAR POLLY : 

I met some men starting for the mountains 
for a four days’ drive and trout fishing. I go 
along. Kiss the baby for me. 

Always yours, 


XX. 


Next door to Mrs. Ellery lived her bach- 
elor brother in law, Dr. Charles Ellery, 
who might be called the doorkeeper of E1- 
lenbro’ life. He ushered in and out every- 
body of any consequence—anybody whose 
name, coming or going, was worthy of 
being announced. When Mrs. Ellery’s 
husband died, long ago, everybody looked 
at everybody else, and, seeing futurity in 
the answering eye beam, looked the other 
way, and virtuously condemned the people 
who had no more respect for a sorrow than 
to prophecy its speedy consoling. But 
years had come and gone. Mrs. Ellery’s 
crape had grown rusty, and had not been 
renewed. Dr. Charles and.she were the 
best of friends, but there had never been a 
hinting of anything more. It may have 


been that Dr. Ellery had glanced en- 
viously over the syringa hedge whicli di- 


vided the grounds and sighed as he saw 
the comfort in the widow’s domain, but if 
it were so his sighs had been lost on the 
air and had left no echoes. 

They were the best of friends. When 
baking day came a napkin covered plate 
always went through the hedge; andin the 
autumn, when the bobwhite enticed the 
sportsman, and Dr. Charles went away 
over the fields in his old brown corduroys, 
Mrs. Ellery ordered no meat for her break- 
fast next day, knowing that she would 
have broiled partridge to give away. 

Mrs. Ellery was particularly congenial 
to Dr. Charles, inasmuch as she knew 
how to hold her tongue. There were not 
many secrets of Dr. Charles’ keeping in 
whose holding he asked auybody’s assist- 
ance; but he liked to know—as who does 
not ?—that there was one person to whom 
he could tell a story without the certainty 
that names and dates would be hunted out 
and the whole tale placarded on the public 
mind. Then, too, there were council and 
sympathy and womanly advice on the 
other side of the syringa hedge; all of 
which Dr. Charles appreciated. 

It was Dr. Charles’ custom on summer 
nights to walk through the gate let into 
the hedge, and to find his way over to the 
seats on the grass, where Mrs. Ellery was 
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ensconced for evening coolness, fanning 
away gnats and mosquitoes with a big palm 
leaf fan. There he would sit down with a 
sigh of content and smoke his evening 
cigar. Dr. Charles was slender and griz- 
zled and bright eyed, and given to silences. 

Tonight he has asked after the fall crops 
on Mrs. Ellery'’s farm, and has heard her 
ideas upon the silver question, as laid 
down by the Baltimore Sw, and they have 
let the hours run by, and darkness come 
on without a thought. 

‘‘ Have you been up to see Baylor's wife 
again?” the doctor asks. He is not par- 
ticularly interested in Baylor’s wife, but 
he has gleaned enough of the current 
talk to know that she is a popular topic of 
conversation. He makes some conces- 
sions to Mrs. Ellery’s femininity. 

His sister in law laughed a little un- 
easily. ‘‘I have not had the opportunity. 
Mrs. Baylor has not returned my visit.” 

‘« Did you want her to?” the doctor asks, 
the new light he is touching to his cigar 
lighting up some wrinkles at the corners 
of his eyes. 

“Yes, I did,” Mrs. Ellery says seri- 
ously. ‘‘I believe none of the idle tales 
they tell of her. She is young and thought- 
less and pretty, and knows little of our 
ways. Sometimes, perhaps, our ways are 
a little countrified. But there is a good, 
true light in those eyes. She makes me 
think of a merry young girl. I can forget 
that she has a husband and a child. Pos- 
sibly she forgets it too sometimes, poor 
young thing.” 

“Tt isn't a good thing for a woman to 
forget. Any losses of memory of that sort 
are apt to be made up with something of 
a jog.” 

‘*Yes, I know, but I took a fancy to 
Dick's wife, and I wish she would let me be 
a friend to her.” 

“Ts she unfriendly ?” 

‘‘T have only met her once. Eliza was 
here this afternoon on her way there. I 
am afraid she was going to say something 
harsh to the poor young thing.” 

‘‘She looks as though she could take 
care of herself,” the doctor says. 

“You cannot always tell. She has spirit. 
I like to see a woman with some spirit. 
Upon my word, Charles, I do believe that 
if she was one of our own girls, and 
did exactly as she does, there would be 
nothing said about her. The poor young 
thing isn’t to be blamed for her up bring- 
ing. She couldn’t help that.” 

The doctor rather likes to argue for the 
sake of bringing out Mrs. Ellery's palliat- 
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ing answers. ‘‘I don’t believe one of our 
own girls would marry and then keep a 
young man dangling about all the time as 
she does. She had Reginald Courtney out 
in the meadow al! the afternoon.” 

‘¢ Well, now—those may be her ways.” 

‘* How about his ways?” 

‘« Who can blame a young man?” 

Dr. Ellery laughs. ‘‘ According to you, 
there isn’t anybody to be blamed, ever ;” 
and he rises to go home. 

There is a sound on his gravel walk; 
and then a sharp ring at his door bell, 
just across the hedge. 

‘* Who is there?” he calls. 

The tall figure comes rapidly toward 
him. Itis Reginald Courtney. He finds 
his way through the gate, slamming it 
back, and comes quite near, as though he 
did not want to be overheard. 

‘‘Hello, Reg,” the doctor calls, while 
Mrs. Ellery anxiously arises. ‘‘ Anything 
the matter at your house?” 

‘‘No.” There is constraint in his heavy 
voice. ‘ But there is a friend of Mrs. Bay- 
lor’s who is very ill—taken suddenly. I 
happened to be there, The servants had 
gone, and Baylor—wasn't there. I offered 
to come for you.” Then, suddenly recol- 
lecting something, he turned to Mrs. Ellery 
and then back to the doctor. ‘She told 


me to speak to you alone, and ask you to 

tell no one,” he said bluntly. 
‘Is it a man or a woman?” 

the usual quietude in the doctor’s voice ; 


There was 


but Reg did not answer him. He went 
back through the hedge and on into the 
dark road. 

‘* Well, good night,” the doctor said 
cheerfully to his sister in law, exactly as 
though he were going home and to bed. 
‘*T believe it is going to rain before morn- 
ing. Better shut your windows ;” and he 
followed Reg. 

Reg walked on down the road, past 
the gates which led into the Baylor place, 
and which he had left such a little while 
ago. Just beyond there was a little bridge 
which crossed Willow Pond. There was a 
deep hole here where the stream had 
washed out an eddy for itself in the spring 
rains. 

Reg stood here for an instant, looking 
over, and then he fumbled in his pocket 
and drew out a small object. It was too 
dark to see it, but Reg knew what it was— 
a little red sea bean, which had been lying 
next his heart. He held it in his hand for 
an instant, and then he threw it over into 
the deepest part of the pool, and went on 
toward home. 


‘nimself. 
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It seemed to him that it must be years 
since he had left there. The whole fabric 
of life had changed and had taken ona 
rougher weave. 

There had come to him a sorrowful 
sense of the complexity of living. It had 
seemed such a simple thing all these 
years. There was only the daily coming 
up and going down of the sun, with 
enough work and play of the peaceful, 
commonplace order coming in between to 
keep life cheerful and sweet. And then 
suddenly everything had been changed. 

Reg was a manly fellow. But he was 
young, and the experience of the world was 
notin him. Probably it never would be to 
any greatextent. There are some natures 
which remain simple and primitive through 
everything, just as there are others which 
live upon fine and subtle distinctions, 
which are not well occupied except by an- 
alysis. Reg was one of the former. When 
Mrs. Baylor had come supplying some 
want which he had not known to be there, 
it had been like a new and wonderful gift, 
an outlook into a country of which he had 
never dreamed. He had been so overcome 
by the wonder of it all that it had intoxi- 
cated him. He had been blind to every- 
thing; he said to himself that he had been 
a fool. 

He felt that the last few hours had put. 
him through a great experience; that he 
was a man of the world, dead to the fresh 
inspirations of youth. Poor Reg! As well 
might a sportsman who had wounded a 
partridge talk of big game. 

His conscience, too, came in and talked 
to him. ‘‘I have been a brute,” he said to. 
He thought tenderly of Edyth, 
of her goodness, of her purity and sweet- 
ness, and—oh, man—of her devotion to 
himself. There was no room for a pang 
of jealousy here. He could rest in sweet 
security that his shrine would be his, and 
his alone. 

He walked on and on until he turned in 
at his own gates. There was a cigar 
burning in the avenue walk, and as he 
drew nearer he saw his father walking up 
and down, his tall form bent, his arms be- 
hind his back. He stopped as Reg came 
striding on. 

General Courtney is fond of quiet, as 
who that lives with Mrs. Courtney is not? 
Reg has never dreaded an interview with 
his father in his life. As he came up now, 
perhaps his nerves were in a supersensitive 
state, but he involuntarily braced himself 
for what he knew had been awaiting him. 

The old general put his hand upon his 
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boy’s arm tenderly. He could sometimes 
forget his ancestors in the welfare of his 
descendant. ‘‘ Been out for a walk?” he 
asked pleasantly. 

‘‘I've been over to Dr. Ellery's,” Reg 
said doggedly. 

‘* How is Charles ?” 

‘* Well, I reckon.” 

‘** Well, my boy—I am glad it was Char- 
les Ellery you were visiting. It isn’t often 
| have any advice to give you, but——” 

Reg shook himself. 

‘‘Don’t grow impatient. I know boys 
will be boys, and there never was anything 
particularly straitlaced about me. But 
there is acertain sense of delicacy which 
you are losing sight of in going about with 
this Mrs. Baylor. Edyth is a young girl 
here under our care, and you are engaged 
to be married to her, and you are not treat- 
ing her with proper respect.” 

There was dead silence for a moment, 
and then General Courtney’s hand rested a 
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trifle more heavily upon hisson’s arm, and 
there was a little break in his voice, never 
avery determined one. ‘I want to have 
one son whom I can look upon without a 
reproach.” 

The family sorrow, the family skeleton 
which had been locked away so long ago 
that its bones had almost ceased to knock 
together with the sound which bringsa 
shudder, was more potent to Reg just now 
than even his father could imagine. His 
conscience was sore, with the soreness of a 
conscience which has never been tried; with 
a soreness which was aggravated by a 
smarting pride. He had told himself that 
he was a fool, and here was his father fear- 
ing that he might go astray in the paths 
which had been marked all his life long by 
an awful warning. 

He took his father’s hand tenderly in his 
own. ‘‘ You need not be afraid,” he said. 
‘‘T suppose I am a fool, but thatis all over. 
I will go to Edyth and tell her so.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Ou, lovers’ lore hath wondrous deep discerning 
To seek the maybloom in its dim retreat, 
And beauty hath a lamp that’s ever burning, 
To guide love's willing feet! 


Aye, love hath thoughts the gentle poet never 
Found hanging upon greenwood page or bough ; 
Rapt all in musings deep he walketh ever, 
Nor asketh why nor how. 


Knee deep adown the flowery lane he wanders, 
Secure within his thoughts from vain surprise ; 
And on the message of tke harebell ponders, 
And on her lips and eyes. 


His heart is firm. 


Although the lane hath turnings, 


Each change a new delight presents to view ; 
Adown the lane the goal of all his yearnings 
Awaits the lover true! 


Oh, lovers’ lore hath wondrous deep discerning 
To seek the maybloom in its dim retreat, 
And beauty hath a lamp that’s ever burning, 
To guide love’s willing feet! 


Gilbert P, Knapp. 
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PHIL DERRINGFORTH and Marion Kingsley 
have been playmates as children and lovers as 
they grow older. They are equal in youth, 
wealth, and family. After Marion, a beautiful, 
sweet young girl, leaves school, Phil expects 
that she will marry him; but her mother has the 
modern desire that her daughter shall have every- 
thing the world can give, and refuses to permit 
an engagement ; naming the end of a year as the 
earliest moment when the question can ‘be again 
considered. Both look forward to the end of the 
year with impatience. Marion enters into society 
and Phil joins his father in business. 

Marion goes to California, where she meets 
Burton Edwards, a typical young Westerner, who 
falls in love with her. She is just beginning to 
have the fascinating realization that she has the 
power to sway other men beside Phil, and she 
hesitates before giving Edwards a final answer. 

Derringforth has found that in going into busi- 
ness he is entering upon a troubled sea. His 
father has heavy obligations, and during a strin- 
gency in the money market he falls into the hands 
of Van Stump, a money lender who masks his 
operations through agents. When the year has 
rolled around, its anniversary finds Derringforth 
in such financial straits that he cannot ask Marion 
to marry him then. He does not appeal to her 
sympathies by telling her of his troubles, but 
hopes to retrieve his fortunes by gambling in 
Wall Street, following the advice of an old school- 
mate named Burrock. Marion is not so ready to 
marry him now as she was a year ago. She has 
had a taste of the world, and her freedom is 
sweet. Her mother begs her to wait another year 
—offers her a year abroad, and she is delighted 
with the idea, even while she cannot bear to dis- 
appoint Derringforth. In the midst of these con- 
tending forces Burton Edwards comes to New 
York, with his live and vivid interests. Derring- 
forth is hoping that his Wall Street ventures may 
put him upon his feet again, so when Marion 
writes asking him to delay his decisive interview 
with her until she is free from visitors, he wel- 
comes the respite. Edwards is called home before 
he can bring out from Marion an answer to his 
suit. Then Marion sends for Derringforth. Her 
message finds him impatient, anxious over a 
“deal,” and he puts her off. 

Van Stump, too, has long admired Marion. 
When she refuses to allow him to monopolize her 
time he goes off determined to humiliate Derring- 
forth and make Marion suffer. He puts every 
energy to work to ruin the house. Derringforth 
goes to Marion with a heavy heart. She sees that 
he is concealing something from her, and is cool. 
She tells him of her proposed trip abroad. He 
j.as intended to tell her of his troubles, and she is 
ready to hear. But neither can speak, and the 
opportunity passes. Eachthinks the other grown 
cold. They part formally, each turning to look 
after the other, but both silent. 

Marion now accepts her mother’s proposition to 
go abroad. She sails with an Englishman, her 
latest acquisition, as a member of the party. 
Derringforth, who has gone to the West, is called 
home to see his father die, without having re- 
ceived her letter of good by. 

Derringforth puts all his brain and muscle into 
an effort to free his firm from obligations. With 
tbe desperation and recklessness of youth he goes 


into Wall Street, and speedily there grows up 
under his hand a mushroom fortune. He hears of 
Marion as an American belle 1n London, and there 
creeps into his heart a cynical feeling toward 
women. Marion has cared more for a butterfly 
pleasure than for his love, and he goes deeper 
into business, hoping to forget her. 

Two years later Marion returns, to be met by 
the staring headlines of the latest nine days’ won- 
der. Phil Derringforth, the bold young financier, 
has “gone under.” As the great steamer comes 
in, it swings by a ferry boat where Derringforth 
stands, on his way to Virginia. His friend Colonel 
Rayburn is taking him to his Southern home. 

Marion, with her appetite for admiration made 
infinitely greater by her conquests abroad, comes 
back to the gayety of the city, with Edwards there 
to meet her. Derringforth meanwhile is in a home 
where the ‘guiding spirit is a most beautiful 
young girl, Dorothy Rayburn. She and her 
cousin, Nellie Bradwin, make the Virginia house 
gay. Stanley Vedder, a young Southerner, is a 
suitor for Dorothy’s hand. In riding a race with 
Dorothy, Derringforth’s saddle girth breaks, and 
he is thrown, fracturing his leg. This fastens 
him in the Rayburn house for weeks with Dorothy 
tonurse him. ‘Their friendship is ripening inte 
something warmer, when Vedder, who is jealous 
of Derringforth, brings a letter from New York 
defaming Derringforth’s character. 

Mistaking Dorothy’s unhappiness over this let- 
ter for resentment at his daring to love her, Der- 
ringforth is almost wild with misery. He feels 
obliged to leave this house where he has been so 
happy and so wretched. Dorothy in her own 
toom is going through as deep a shadow; and 
then her sweet woman’s common sense comes in 
to assure, to comfort. She sees Vedder’s motive, 
and her heart rebounds; love begins to disbe- 
lieve, or believing, to pardon. But these two, 
when the meeting comes, fear each other, and it 
is only in their parting that eyes speak to eyes, 
giving promise of what is to come. 

Back in New York again the world goes gayly 
on. At one of the great entertainments of the sea- 
son, fate brings in a procession mounting the 
carpeted steps—Marion Kingsley, with her tather 
and mother ; Van Stump, Minton Varnum, and 
Vedder; Colonel Rayburn and his daughter. 
Following in Marion’s wake, still held by the 
chance smile of now and then, comes Burton Ed- 
wards—only to find her monopolized by Richard 
Devonshire. He turns away, and for the first 
time in years faces Phil Derringforth. They 
stop and touch hands, friends—from the suffering 
one woman has given to both. 

Derringforth and Marion recognize each other 
with ashock. The tie between them can never 
be entirely severed. Dorothy sees the color leave 
Marion’s face, and she realizes that here is her 
rival. Down the room she goes, Stanley Vedder 
by her side. De1ringforth walks to meet them; 
he greets Dorothy, and putting out his hand to 
Vedder, is deliberately cut. 


XLVI. 
ERRINGFORTH was astounded at 


Vedder's extraordinary action. 
Dorothy was scarcely less surprised. 
She had not forgotten the Varnum letter, 
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but there was nothing in that even to sug- 
gest that Vedder would dare insult a friend 
of hers in her presence, and in such a 
place. She was well aware of his jealousy, 
but she had always regarded him as a 
gentleman. 

Derringforth knew nothing of his bitter- 
ness. The discovery of it came as a blow 
between the eyes. It dazed him for a 
second, It was too much to realize on the 
instant that one who ha‘ enjoyed Doro- 
thy’s friendsihp could so far forget himself. 

Marion was upon the very point of flying 
to Derringforth’s aid. It was a moment 
of supreme suspense with her. Would he 
be able to control himself, or would out- 
raged manhood strike back and hurl the 
insolent idiot to the floor? 

Dorothy’s face was flushed with indig- 
nation and shame; Derringforth’s was very 
white. Beyond this he showed no sign 
of the volcanic fires within him. 

Outwardly he was the coolest man in the 
room. The dignity with which he bore 
the insult was a revelation to Marion. As 
the truth broke upon him he seemed to be- 
come suddenly taller and broader. The 
pose of his head, and his whole attitude, 
bespoke the man of quality and power. 
With one withering look of contempt 
flashed down at Vedder, he turned to 
Dorothy and said : 

‘‘Shall we not join your father and 
mother? I have not seen them yet.” 
There was no emotion in his voice—nothing 
to indicate the depth of his feeling. He 
had himself under perfect control. 

‘“Yes, oh, yes,” answered Dorothy. 
There was almost a pathetic pleading in 
the tones. 

Vedder's face blazed with anger and 
chagrin. His plan to humiliate Derring- 
forth had resulted in his own humiliation. 
Dorothy had deserted him, and he was dis- 
graced. A hundred eyes were upon him. 
His expression was pitiable as he stood 
there alone, enraged and ashamed. He 
shot a quick, appealing glance about him 
for some means of escape. Varnum was 
coming towards him. 

A few minutes later these two and 
another could have been seen together in 
a far corner of the hall, talking with much 
earnestness and frequent and forceful 
gesticulation. Van Stump was the third 
member of the trio. He had seen the bit- 
ter contempt flashed from Derringforth’s 
eyes, and had seen him walk away in 
triumph. He had already learned to his 
sorrow something of Derringforth’s force- 
ful qualities; he had a better idea of them 
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now. With his hatred for his old enemy 
he was scarcely less enraged than Vedder 
himself, and at once decided to go to him 
and offer to help him to bring Derring- 
forth’s haughty head to the dust. 

‘©T have crushed him once and I will do 
it again,” said Van Stump to himself, with 
malicious fire in his little, deep set eyes. 
‘This young man will be useful to me. 
He is in the mood I like; he has the sfirit 
Ilike. ‘here is no time like the right 
time. I can do more with him in five 
minutes now than in five months after he 
has cooled down.” 

There was something in Dorothy’s touch 
as she took his arm, something in the ex- 
pression of her face as she looked up into 
his, that flooded Derringforth’s heart with 
happiness. For the moment Vedder was 
forgotten; for the moment all indignation 
was forgotten. ‘The distance between him 
and Dorothy had vanished. There were 
many eyes that followed him with wonder 
as the two walked down the room—eyes 
that had witnessed the humiliating affront 
to which he had been subjected, and now 
marveled at the coolness of his manner, 
and at the smile that lighted up his 
face. 

But there 
better -- who 
one was Marion. 


who read him 
That 
the 


was one 
interpreted better. 


Love quickens 
faculties ; lends keenness to intuition. It 


was a cruel revelation. The worst stab 
Derringforth had ever received had not 
been more cruel than this one was to 
Marion. Ithad come to her with a sud- 
denness that gave intensity to the sting. 
She had had no preparation ; no suspicion 
of the horrible truth that now broke upon 
her. Phil in iove with another girl—no, 
no, it could not be, it must not be! Phil, 
the delight of her youth—the old and only 
love of her life! 

She had not thought of caring for any 
one else as she cared for him; she never 
could care for any one else as she cared for 
him. Othermen entertained her andamused 
her. There was a kind of delight—a kind 
of intoxication in all this that tickled the 
palate of an artificial taste. But in it all 
there was nothing restful, nothing sustain- 
ing, nothing satisfying. The wooing of 
Edwards and Devonshire and her many 
other admirers had not dislodged-—had in 
no wise disturbed—that deep abiding love 
of her heart which began away back in the 
early days of childhood. 

She was not alone responsible for the es- 
trangement between Derringforth and her- 
self, He had contributed quite as largely 
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towards it as she. Neither had done any- 
thing intentionally to widen the gap that 
now separated them. A false theory—a 
wrong start—and all else had come of it- 
self. With insidious tread distance crept 
in between them and forced them further 
and further apart. 

It is often saddening to note how the gap 
between two souls widens when once a 
break has come. The merest little noth- 
ings become mountains from which cold, 
wintry blasts sweep down to chill the heart 
into unyielding ice. One moment of frank 
talk, freed from petty pride, and all cold- 
ness would melt into summer sunshine. 
Oh, that Marion and Derringforth had had 
such a talk! The wrong start would have 
been righted, and their lives would have 
flowed on together in perfect confidence, in 
perfect harmony; such harmony and joy as 
come only to them whose lives God has 
willed shall be made one. 

But malicious fate, with cunning touch, 
interposed conditions between Marion and 
Phil that neither had the bigness of soul to 
surmount ; and so each drifted further and 
further from the other as time sped on. 

Marion had thought, as people are wont 
to think—as the feminine mind especially 
is wont to think—that somehow, some way. 
the coldness between Phil and herself 
would be dissipated by some magic touch, 
and then the old happy days would return 
and Phil and she would be to each other as 
they once had been—each loving the other 
with the same sweet, simple, trustful love 
that made their early lives so bright. 

But the last three years had been her 
play day—her long vacation before settling 
Gown to the serious side of life. When this 
play day was over, she had often said to 
herself, she would then make Phil the 
happiest man in the world. She would 
love him as no other man was ever loved. 
She would give him all her devotion, all 
her thought, all her life. This was some- 
thing to look forward to—something she 
nad looked forward to, and it had given 
her many happy hours that would other- 
wise have been tinged in somber hue. 

All this was very real to her. She ex- 
pected it as a matter of course, almost as 
a matter of right, as an only child expects 
to inherit his father’s property. The 
thought that Phil loved the girl beside 
him was so severe a shock to Marion that 
it fairly shook the foundations of her life. 
She felt as if death itself had pierced 
her heart. Until now she had never 
known keenest tcrture ; until now she had 
never known how deeply she loved Der- 
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ringforth ; until now she had never known 
what jealousy was. 

Burton Edwards saw Derringforth when 
he entered the room. He watched him 
with breathless interest as he walked to- 
wards Dorothy and Vedder. He saw the 
affront and: felt his blood tingle with in- 
dignation—felt it tingle, too, with admira- 
tion for Derringforth, as he saw him 
walk away in triumph with the sweet girl 
beside him. 

‘‘Did you ever see anything so cool?” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Did you ever see any one 
so completely squelched ? Who is this mis- 
erable cad, I wonder? And the girl—isn’t 
she pretty? See, see the way she looks up 
into his face, by Jove!” And with this 
final exclamation, into which his whole 
vocabulary of admiration was compressed, 
he turned to Marion for confirmation. One 
quick glance, and he drew himself back, 
thoroughly frightened. Marion was like 
death. 

“Tam a little faint,” she said, seeing his 
alarm and forcing herself to speak. 

‘*You are very pale—you are seriously 
ill—what shall I do?” said Edwards ner- 
vously. 

‘* I shall be all right in a few minutes,” 
returned Marion, scarcely knowing what 
she was saying. 

‘Shall I not bring your mother?” 

‘No, it would do no good. I will go 
with you to her after a little while.” 

When the first force of the shock was 
over, Marion looked less ghastly, but there 
was no life in her face; no light in her 
eyes. She tried to talk, hoping to hide the 
secret that was killing her, but she did not 
Edwards, blind as he was in 
matters of love, could not shut his eyes to 
anything so plain. 

‘*She loves him,” he groaned almost 
audibly. His face told the “epth of his 
suffering. Marion understood him, and 
pitied him with all her own aching heart. 
She knew how to, pity now, but she was 
powerless to give him the comfort he cray- 
ed—that assurance without which life, it 
seemed to him, would bea dreary waste. 
Love is nota puppet of the mind to be 
placed here and there at will. It does its 
own thinking ; forms its own ties. 

Derringforth and Dorothy had been with 
Colonel and Mrs. Rayburn but a few 
minutes when the orchestra brought the 
dancing men suddenly to their feet and 
sent them scurrying about for their 
partners. A dapper young man of the 
bandbox order hurried towards Dorothy. 
She saw him coming and exclaimed im- 
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pulsively: ‘*Oh,I can’t dance with him 
this time.” 

‘“With whom?” asked Mrs. Rayburn, 
somewhat surprised. 

‘‘Mr. Grammasy—see, here he comes. 
What shall I tell him ?—oh, quick, mama!” 

‘*But Dorothy, my dear, you would not 
break an engagement, I am sure, unless 
there is some very good excuse.” 

Dorothy looked up appealingly to Der- 
ringforth. 

“I wish I could suggest something to 
save you,” he said quickly, ‘but Mr. 
Grammasy will be offended.” 

Dorothy’s heart sank. Mr. Grammasy 
presented himself with one of those regula- 
tion smiles of the effusive order that 
very young men and some very silly old 
men are wont to employ on such occa- 
sions, saying, ‘‘I believe I am to have the 
pleasure——” 

“Yes,” answered Dorothy in a way that 
did credit to her regard for conventionality; 
and in another minute her feet were keep- 
ing time to the music. 

Derringforth watched her with admiring 
eyes until she was lost among the dancers. 
‘Then, in turning towards Mrs. Rayburn, 
he saw Marion at some distance down the 
room. He wondered that she was not 
dancing. Her eyes were fixed upon the 
floor. 

“This is not like Marion,” he said to 
himself. 

Mrs. Rayburn talked on lightly. Der- 
ringforth answered mechanically, and 
seemed to be listening to her words while 
he heard nothing. Presently Marion 
looked up and turned her eyes towards 
him. He was not near enough to read 
their expression, but there was something 
so pathetic in her manner that he felt im- 
pelled to go to her. Acting on this impulse 
he asked Mrs. Rayburn to excuse him, 
saying he wished to speak to a friend. 

Marion saw him get up and after a mo- 
ment’s conversation turn and walk to- 
wards her. Was he coming to her—Phil 
actually coming to her? Her heart throb- 
bed wildly, sending a flood of color into 
her pale cheeks. Derringforth was scarcely 
less moved. The strong emotions that 
swayed him almost, overcame his self pos- 
session. 

Marion could feel his approach, and a thou- 
sand fancies surged hotly through her brain. 
It was an instant of expectancy and dread 
—a moment of awful suspense—when the 
sweet sound of Derringforth’s voice broke 
upon her ears. One word—‘ Marion!” he 
uttered in trembling tones. She looked up 
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quickly, timidly. Her eyes filled with 
tears that burst forth from the deep, secret 
chambers of her heart. He held out his 
hand; she gave him hers, Neither spoke 
for a minute save by the silent touch of 
palm topaim ; and in that communion was 
felt the thrill that awakened memories 
dearer than life itself. 

Burton Edwards needed no more; he 
could endure no more. ' With emotion that 
rent his soul, and with magnanimity that 
was almost divine, he clasped Derring- 
forth’s hand, and with warm grasp and de- 
lightful courtesy bade him take his place 
beside Marion. Then, turning to her, he 
excused himself with delicate consideration 
for her feelings and hurriedly left the 
room. 

A few hours later, in the cold, gray light of 
the dawning day, a monster engine dashed 
into the black mouth of the tunnel at Sixty 
Seventh Street, and with a savage snort 
dragged a train load of human souls in 
after it. In the rear coach a young man 
sat, bowed and bent, and half buried in a 
mammoth coat with huge collar that com- 
pletely covered the back of his head. A 
cap was drawn well down over his fore- 
head, almost hiding the eyes. His hands 
were lost ina pair of great, deep breast 
pockets. One foot was thrown up indiffer- 
ently on the seat in front of him, and the 
other rested listlessly upon the floor of the 
car. 

This young man was Burton Edwards— 
dejected, dispirited, broken hearted. 


XLIX. 


Wuen Derringforth returned to Wall 
Street from his enforced vacation at Col- 
onel Rayburn’s Virginia home, he was 
confronted by a condition of things that 
few men would care to face. An indebted- 
ness of two million dollars, with assets to 
the extent of about half this sum, presented 
the problem before him. 

He was twenty four. An older head 
would have hesitated before entering upon 
such atask. But old heads do not always 
mean statinch hearts. Youth dares where 
mature age yields to caution. 

But the indebtedness before Derring- 
forth was not all. A man of force makes 
strong friends and strong enemies. To 
have everybody’s friendship is to be a dead 
level sort of man—a man without indivi- 
duality, without fire. Derringforth had 
square corners; had directness. He worked 
on a straight line. He would rather tun- 
nel a mountain than go around it or over 
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it. Any obstacle smaller than a mountain 
he felt like forcing aside. 

These characteristics won the admiration 
of many and the hatred of those who had 
to stand aside or smart for their folly. No 
man could do what Derringforth had done 
in Wall Street without running up against 
a good many of this latter class. He was 
always courteous; always affable; always 
surcharged with kinetic energy. Had he 
been less aggressive, less forceful, he might 
now have been worth an assured fortune. 
But he preferred bankruptcy to being a 
trimmer. He only knew one course of ac- 
tion, and that was along the lines of his 
nature. There was a sincerity and honesty 
in this that men were compelled to admire 
—even those who suffered from the force of 
his stroke. 

Derringforth’s affairs were in about as 
bad shape as they could well be in when 
he stretched forth his hand, for the first 
time after weeks of idleness, to begin the 
work of righting them. He found two 
factions ; the one welcoming him back to 
the Street with a friendly smile, the other 
receiving him with so chilly an atmosphere 
that it would have frozen into inaction the 
courage of most men. 

But not so with Derringforth. There 
was a mental gritting of the teeth—a 
tingling of the blood along his veins, that 
meant mischief to those who sought to 
crush him. 

If he could have undertaken the work of 
straightening out his affairs immediately 
after his failure, as he hac intended doing, 
the task would have been comparatively 
easy. His long absence gave his enemies 
time to work up an opposition to him that 
only a strong personality: and staunch in- 
tegrity could overcome. 

This is the way he began the work be- 
fore him. ‘‘I am not avery old man,” he 
said to his creditors. ‘* You know some- 
thing of my record—perhaps everything. 
I hope everything ; if not, I shall be glad 
to give you any information you may de- 
sire. I have made some money, as you 
know ; Ihave made it reasonably fast. I 
have come back to make some more ; to 
pay off my obligations—to pay in full every 
dollar I owe—every penny of interest and 
all. The time necessary to see this pur- 
pese an accomplished fact depends to a 
considerable extent on you, ger'tlemen—on 
the terms of settlement you may conclude 
among yourselves to be wisest and most 
just to yourselves. An engine with a few 
pounds of steam makes slow progress on 
an up grade, but with steam enough to 
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work it to its full capacity, it knows no 
grades. All the money I have is practically 
in your hands. It is beyondmine. Ishall 
suggest that it, or such proportion of it as 
you consider advisable, be turned over to 
you without further delay than legal form- 
alities make necessary. he sooner a basis 
of settlement can be agreed upon, the 
sooner I can begin the work of meeting my 
obligations. I hope you will fix upon 
this basis with the least possible delay. I 
am anxious to pull off my coatand get to 
work.” 

‘* We like it,” was the verdict of Derring- 
forth's friendly creditors. ‘‘ There is metal 
in that young man,” they said. ‘‘ There is 
force there. He has that sort of manliness 
that wins—that sort of confidence in him- 
self that wins.” 

But the opposing element—those who 
had felt the force of Derringforth’s will, 
and those closest to Van Stump—attempted 
to make it appear that Derringforth’s words 
were mere braggadocio—the drivel of ir- 
responsibility—the utterance of disgusting 
conceit. 

Van Stump had put himself in such re- 
lations with certain of Derringforth’s cred- 
itors that he could seriously block the 
way to arational settlement. It had cost 
him a fortune to break Derringforth, and 
now that the young financier was down 
he proposed to keep him down, if the force 
of his influence, and any reasonable ex- 
penditure of money, would do it. 

Derringforth had not been in New York 
many days when he had gathered a very 
clear idea of the situation. He was able to 

,trace the opposition to its source, and found 
a sense of grim delight in Van Stump’s 
personal antagonism. 

“It will give me all the more satisfac- 
tion to get back at him when I strike my 
pace once more,” he said to himself with a 
smile. It was one of those smiles that few 
men would care to have to face. There 
was a certain squareness of the jaw sug- 
gestive of that sort of determination which 
itis well not to run up against. 

Had Van Stump been aware of this, itis 
probable that he would not have urged 
with such persistency his opposition to a 
settlement on anything like reasonable 
terms. As it was, his lieutenants stood 
out stubbornly, and blocked the wheels of 
progress. This was Van Stump’s inning. 
He enjoyed it. The fight between the 
two factions—the friends and the enemies 
of Derringforth—went merrily on, and the 
days slipped by with no apparent progress 
towards a settlement. 
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Derringforth’s hands were tied. It re- 
mained with his creditors to release them. 
There was nothing he could do towards a 
settlement so long as they could not agree 
among themselves as to what that settle- 
ment should be. 

At length Colonel Rayburn and others 
of Derringforth’s friends became deeply 
incensed at the nasty spirit of the ob- 
structionists, and determined to make 
short work of their game. The antagonis- 
tic faction represented a total of about 
four hundred ‘thousand dollars of Der- 
ringforth’s two millions of indebtedness. 
A meeting of the creditors was called, and 
every claim was represented. ‘The opposi- 
tion was there in full force, and came pre- 
pared to obstruct any movement that looked 
towards a settlement—such settlement as 
one in Derringforth’s position must of ne- 
cessity make. 

Derritigforth was there. He had been 
requested to be there. One of his friends 
arose and urged the desirability of treating 
him with that consideration that honesty 
and energy deserve. This brought forth 
a determined protest from the Van Stump 
faction. 

Presently Colonel Rayburn arose, and 
with flashing eyes and scathing irony held 


these enemies of Derringforth’s up to the 


view of all present. He was not especially 
considerate of their feelings in the choice 
of his words, which were such as best ex- 
pressed his contempt for those who would 
lend themselves to a despicabie persecu- 
tion. Then, turning to Derringforth, he 
said : 

‘‘It is my pleasure, Mr. Derringforth, on 
behalf of several gentlemen present, and 
also on my own behalf, to hand you here- 
with a complete release from all your in- 
debtedness to us. These papers will show 
vou the parties to this release, who repre- 
sent about sixteen hundred thousand dol- 
lars of your indebtedness. This will enable 
you to pay off in full the remaining four 
hundred thousand, and leave you a balance 
of six hundred thousand dollars as a capital 
on which to resume business. This step 
on the part of my associates and myself is 
taken with pleasure, and you have our best 
wishes and our thorough confidence for 
your future.” 

‘This action on your part, Colonel Ray- 
burn, and on the part of those who have 
acted with you,” said Derringforth, taking 
the papers from Colonel Rayburn’s hand, 
‘“‘has come to me with a suddenness that 
almost robs me of speech. It has been 
my good fortune to know something of 
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your kindness before, and I have known 
of like kindness on the part of some of the 
gentlemen associated with you in this 
action, but I could never have expected 
anything so incomparably generous at your 
hands. You have surprised and over- 
whelmed me. I cannot realize in so brief 
a time the full extent of your kindness. | 
can only thank you, and assure you thai 
the magnanimity of your act in canceling 
my obligations so far as legal claim bears 
upon me, has placed me under others which 
can never be repaid. The money I owe 
you I shall return, both principal and in- 
terest, and I shall do this, I believe, in 
so short a time that you will feel you have 
discovered a wiser principle in dealing 
with the man who is down than the one 
that generally obtains. But that other 
obligation—the one that gives mea new 
and better conception of my fellow man— 
can never be canceled. I am proud to be 
under such obligation ; I am proud to have 
your confidence, gentlemen. I shall not 
abuse it. Again I thank you.” 

A cheer that would have thrilled the soul 
of a cynic burst forth from the lips of 
Colonel Rayburn and his associates, and 
each in turn pressed forward and grasped 
Derringforth’s hand and with warmest con- 
gratulations wished him a world of pros- 
perity. While this was going on, the ob- 
structionists, with the exception of half a 
dozen, slunk from the room. Of those who 
remained, one rapped for attention and 
said : 

‘I think I am a wiser man than when I 
came into this meeting ; I hope I am a bet- 
ter one. If kindlier impulses indicate an 
improvement, then I am better. I have 
been hit hard; I deservedit. WhatIhave 
seen done here today has impressed me as 
nothing in a decade has done before. I 
want to be one of you, gentlemen. I want 
to subscribe my name to that release with 
yours.” 

Again the room rang with applause, and 
still again there was cause for rejoicing, for 
the other five obstructionists came forward 
and asked that they too might join with 
Derringforth’s friends. 

It was one of those rare occasions when 
good feeling rises to sublime heights, and 
nobler impulses thrill the soul with in- 
spiration almost divine. Every one of those 
now present went out from that meeting a 
bigger man, with bigger conceptions and a 
sunnier slant; those who had slunk awav 
were meaner and more groveling than be- 
fore. ; 

The additional half dozen releases re- 
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duced Derringforth’s legal obligations to 
somewhat less than two hundred thousand 
dollars. With eight hundred thousand 
as a working capital, and a credit made 
almost limitless by the faith shown in 
him by his creditors, he was magnific- 
ently equipped for the great Wall Street 
arena. 

He entered it with a stride that bespoke 
confidence, and his hand was felt in more 
than one important deal before nightfall. 
One week had scarcely passed before he 
had rolled up a profit of fifty thousand 
dollars; one week had not passed when the 
creditors who had treated him so gen- 
erously began to reap the fruits of their 
broad policy—they had Derringforth’s 
check for a payment of ten per cent of that 
which he owed them. 

These were happy days for Derringforth 
—dramatic days. He was in the thick of 
the fight, and with the vigor brought back 
from the health giving hills of old Virginia 
there was an impetuosity and force in his 
stroke that made things move. 

When Van Stump learned of the break 
in the forces arrayed against Derringforth, 
and of the action of his leading creditors, 
the fire flew from his little, steel gray eyes. 
He walked back and forth in his room, in 
arage. Martin Strum, the smooth man 
of long suffering qualities, had just entered 
the august presence of his master, and 
was setting forth well laid plans for squeez- 
ing the life blood from another business 
house as it had once been squeezed from 
the Derringforths. 

‘These are clients worth your con- 
sideration,” he had just said, with an 
artificial smile. ‘‘I have never brought 
you such clients before, and it was by the 
merest chance that I discovered their needs 
—needs, yes, that’s it. They arein just 
that condition where they will yield to any 
demands so long as they get the relief they 
seek.” 

There was unusual spirit in Strum’s 
manner this morning. He was less ob- 
sequious than usual—less humble. The 
sight of this fine old business house, with 
pride in its history of a century and more 
to uphold—the sight of the Van Stump 
grasp tightening around this aristocratic 
throat—was enough to quicken the cold, 
sluggish blood in his miserable veins. 
Scarcely fifteen minutes after entering into 
the sacred presence of his principal, he slid 
out feeling as if he had suddenly run up 
against that portion of a mule in which 
marvelous energy is centered. Metaphor- 
ically considered, there were stars, shoot- 
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ing wildly throughout the firmament, and 
he was not quite sure whether he was 
Martin Strum or the fragment of a comet 
whirling madly through space. ‘There was 
a dizziness about his brain that paralyzed 
his senses. 

Whenever Van Stump took it into his 
head to get mad, he got very mad. He 
had a way of becoming somewhat intense 
on such occasions. ‘This was one of the 
times when his intensity rose to a master- 
ful height. But a couple of weeks later 


something happened one day that made 
him go himself one better—made him radi- 
antly angry. 


L. 


Fate, that ever vigilant being whose eagle 
eye sees deep into the secret recesses of 
the soul, was prepared, as usual, to turn to 
good account the meeting between Marion 
and Derringforth. Burton Edwards might 
have been at the other side of the room; 
so might Dorothy. Then both would have 
been spared the tortures that tore deep 
furrows into their hearts. But fate willed 
differently, and with the magic touch of 
its unseen hand brought Dorothy close to 
Marion and Phil. She saw the meeting 
and knew the cause of the emotion that 
swayed them. She saw Burton Edwards 
leave the room with drooping shoulders 
and bowed head. 

Derringforth thanked Edwards for his 
courtesy, and sat down beside Marion for 
the first time since the night of that 
memorable interview with her, now more 

\than two years ago. 

‘‘Tam glad you have come to me, Phil. 
I have wanted to see you so much.” 

Marion spoke these words with a deep 
feeling that penetrated straight to Der- 
ringforth’s heart. There was that in her 
manner and in the soft light of her eyes 
which made him see clearly through his 
false conception of her, and brought him 
once more face to face with the sweet girl 
of his youth—the Marion Kingsley as she 
was in very truth. 

Derringforth said nothing for a moment. 
His soul was too full to speak. He looked 
at the dancers with vacant stare, and 
thought. His fingers fumbled nervously 
at an imaginary watch chain. Dorothy 
passed close to him. He looked straight 
into her eyes, but did not see her. Then 
he turned to Marion, and with a choking 
sensation of the throat that almost pre- 
cluded speech, said: 

‘*Marion, I have been unjust to you. 
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You have convinced me in these two or 
three words that I have not understood 
you.” 

‘* Did you think I would not care to see 
you?” asked Marion with fast beating 
heart. 

‘‘T did not know what else to think,” 
Phil said slowly. 

‘“And yet you came to me with this 
feeling?” ; 

‘‘T could not helpcoming to you. ‘There 
was something in the way you looked to- 
wards me that appealed to me with resist- 
less force.” 

There was a moment's silence and then 
Marion said, 

‘‘ Yes, Phil, you have been unjust to me 
—oh, how unjust !” 

The words were spoken tenderly, sor- 
rowfully. They cut deep into Derring- 
torth’s heart. 

“I do not know how to answer you, 
Marion. I am overwhelmed by the dis- 
covery of my injustice to you and of all the 
cruel consequences of that injustice. I 
wish I could have learned the truth before 
this.” 

Marion looked up quickly, a horrible 
fear blanching her face. She could not 


speak. Derringforth paused, visibly em- 


barrassed. ‘The silence that ensued was 
unbearable. It condemned Lim more se- 
verely than words. 

‘“Do you know how long it has been, 
Marion, since we have seen each other?” 
he went on with down cast eyes. ‘‘ You 
know,” he continued without waiting for 
a reply, ‘‘ you must know something of the 
sorrows that havecome into my life during 
this time.” 

His words trembled on his lips. The 
thought of his father and mother, added 
to the other emotions that stirred him at 
this moment, choked back his faltering 
speech. 

“Yes, Phil, I understand, and Iam so 
sorry for you. I wanted, oh, how much I 
wanted to go to you and tell you how 
deeply I sympathized with you, though it 
was not till I returned home from Europe 
afew weeks ago that I learned of your af- 
fliction.” 

‘Not until a few weeks ago ?” exclaimed 
Derringforth, astounded at the words he 
heard. 

‘*No, not until then. We were nearing 
Sandy Hook. Papa bought a paper from 
the pilot. There was an article in it in 
which the death of both your father and 
mother was incidentally mentioned. Iwas 
never so surprised. I could hardly bring 
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myself to believe it true. It was too much 
to realize. I cannot thoroughly realize it 
even yet.” 

Derringforth looked at Marion in amaze- 
ment. ‘It is almost beyond my compre- 
hension,” he said. 

‘‘Oh, Phil, thisis cruei! How could you 
think so badly of me—think me so indiffer- 
ent as to learn of your father’s death, and 
then of your mother’s, and never write you 
one word of sympathy ?” 

“The thought was forced upon me,” 
responded Derringforth. ‘‘Think for a 
minute; recount the circumstances—all the 
circumstances, and tell me if I could have 
come to any other conclusion.” 

‘*There is an intelligence that sees 
deeper than the brain,” answered Marion. 
‘“Those who have known each other as 
we have, should not let circumstantial 
evidence drive them to a hasty judgment. 
Did not intuition, even in spite of logic, 
teach you a truer opinion of me?” 

‘There can be but one answer to that, 
and yet the facts, as I saw them, were ar- 
rayed in such force against this opinion— 
this feeling, that gradually I became con- 
vinced you had severed forever all the ties 
between us. At times I was impelled to 
write you, and almost yielded, but I could 
not bring myselt to forget—I could not be- 
lieve that one who had been so close to me 
as you had would, if the slightest spark of 
interest in me remained, go off to Europe 
for a prolonged stay without so much as 
acquainting me of her departure—much 
less saying good by tome. Youremember 
the circumstances of our last meeting. 
You cannot have forgotten the purpose of 
that meeting. All this was fresh in your 
mind a week or so later when you sailed 
for Europe. You must have known the 
disappointment I felt. Your heart—that 
deeper intelligence to which you refer— 
could not have been blind. Think for one 
minute, Marion, and tell me if I was wrong 
—tell me if under these circumstances I 
could have written to you?” 

Derringforth’s voice had gained in in- 
tensity of feeling as he went on—as the 
pent up grievance of his soul for the first 
time took form in words. This emotion-this 
quiet, passionate utterance—was a pathetic 
appeal that rent Marion’s heart and dis- 
closed in a single stroke the cause of the 
rift between them that had gradually 
widened into a chasm. 

‘‘ Phil!” she exclaimed, unconsciously 
raising her hand in protest, and witha 
look of pained astonishment so deep that 
in that one word—in that look—was re- 
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vealed to him a truth that was no less as- 
tounding to Derringforth than were his 
words to her. 

An explanation that would have given 
each a clearer insight into the heart of the 
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other was imminent. But the word had 
scarcely died away on Marion's lips when 
Devonshire, as if impelled by mischievous 
fate, walked quickly across the room and 
joined them. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A apy combed her silken hair ; 
None but a looking glass would dare 
‘To gaze on such a scene. 
The blushes thronged her dimpled cheek, 
They coursed upon her shoulders, eke, 
And the white neck between. 


And she was thinking then, I trow, 
Of one who in a whispered vow, 
Under the budding elm, 
Had told her they would sail th>ir barque 
On lakes where pale stars pierce the dark, 
With Cupid at the helm. 


Anon a faint smile pursed her lips 
And shook her dainty finger tips, 
As breezes shake the boughs. 
And then a quick impatient frown 
Came gathering from her ringlets down, 
And perched upon her brows. 


Ah! she was thinking then, I ween, 
Of a poor clumsy dunce who e’en 
Had torn her silken dress. 
He waltzed too near her at the ball, 
Her beauty dazed him—that was all— 
He felt a djzziness. 


’Twas I, and yetI tell her: ‘‘ Dream 

Of him—give him the tender beam 
Of smiles, and never frown. 

I by this verse have now confessed, 

I deem myself, aye, doubly blest 
Just to have torn your gown.” 


Douglas Hemingway. 








FRANcIS WILSON has no reason to be dis- 
gall sinted in the welcome extended to his 
New York revival of ‘‘ Erminie.” Crowds 
have flocked to the Broadway Theater 
every night just as if nearly everybody 
hadn't seen the same opera during its long 
run of half a dozen years ago at the Casino. 
But good music, like good wine, improves 
with age, and there is no lack of good 
music in ‘* Erminie.” 

Mr. Wilson has made practically no 
changes in the opera, except that the pink 
ball room has given place to an old gold 
one, in which electric chandeliers are a 
most pronounced feature, and that a new 
waltz is introduced, composed expressly 
for this production by Mr. Jakobowski. 
He has even been fortnate 
enough to secure the original 
Princess, Miss Jennie Wea- 
thersby, whose crinoline wiil 


serve to inspire a shudder in 
the ladies of the audience as 
they realize what they have so 


narrowly escaped. 

Mr. Wilson’s Cadeaiv is as 
much a work of art in its line 
as ever. There is no broad 
comedian on our stage today 
who can so utterly sink his own 
identity in a character as Fran- 
cis Wilson, who, off the boards, 
is a man of the quietest pos- 
sible tastes, absorbed in books 
and in his family. William 
Broderick makes an excellent 
Ravennes, and Miss Lulu 
Glaser 1s captivatingly grace- 
ful and coquettish as /avotte, 
Marie Jansen’s old part. It is 
a pity that the Ermznze of the 
revival, Miss Amanda Fabris, 
has not a more reliable voice. 
As it is, only in her song in the 
last act does she do the score 
justice. 

The mounting and costuming 
of the opera is most elaborate, 
and it will undoubtedly play 
to large audiences till the Bos- 
tonians come to the Broadway 
in December, when of course 
the same condition of things 
will continue—at any rate if 
their last year’s favorite, 


‘*Robin Hood,” is put on the boards again 
and kept there. 
* * * 

HERBERT KELCEY came to this country 
from England to play Sfzder in‘ The 
Silver King,” and can now claim the proud 
distinction of being for a longer period 
identified as leading man with a New York 
stock company than any other actor. He 
has been at the Lyceum ever since the in- 
auguration of the present management at: 
that popular house seven years ago this. 
month. He came to Mr, Frohman from 
Wallack’s, having previously been with his: 
present manager at the Madison Square 
Theater, where his rendition in ‘ Saints 
and Sinners” of a réle that blended lead- 


HERBERT KELCEY. 
From his latest photograph, 
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ing man and villain all in one made a deep 
impression on his audiences. Mr. Kelcey 
has ahost of admirers, and is an admirable 
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From her latest photograph. 


ROSE 


leader of the talented association of play- 
ers at the Lyceum. 

A new company has recently been sent 
out from this house, with Miss Effie Shan- 
non at its head as leading lady. This is 
called the Lyceum Comedy Company, and 
is toplay on tour the successes of the home 
theater. Miss Shannon has been an ex- 
ceedingly popular member of the company, 
which she joined in 1885, coming from one 
of Pitou’s organizations to take the place 
of Louise Dillon. 

The regular Lyceum stock company has 
been as far as San Francisco on its travels 
during the summer, and will return to ap- 
pear at the home theater on November 14, 
opening in Clyde Fitch’s ‘* American 


Duchess.” 
* * * 


Wuarasad thing it is, this radical dif- 
ference of opinion between a theatrical man 
Here is Mr. Roseborn, 


and the public! 
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late lessee of the Casino, calling ‘‘ The 
Rainmaker of Syria” the ‘‘ most perfect 
comic opera of the day,’”’ while audiences 
vote it tedious and absurd. The facts of 
the case are that while here and there some 
merit is apparent, as a whole the work is 
painfully mediocre. It is iacking in snon- 
taniety, in snap,in thatindefinable es ce 
that gives ‘‘go” to plays of this sort. The 
auditor caunot escape the impression that 
the makers of it had before them ail the 
while a model after which they were la- 
boriously striving to pattern. If Mr. Aron- 
son’s music is ‘* catchy,” it is generally so 
in aremindful way, while Sydney Rosen- 
feld’s book is for the most part a farrago 
of nonsense, and by no means the nonsense 
that makes a comic opera funny. 

The cast includes the names of Bertha 
Ricci, Kate Davis, Harry Davenport, 
Charles Hopper, and Mark Smith, all of 
whom do as well as could be expected with 
the material at command. Indeed, Miss 
Davis’ vestal virgin is a creation not soon 
to be forgotten. 

Mr. Roseborn announces that ‘‘ The 
Rainmaker” will run out its originally 
allotted term till February, we believe, 
when Lillian Russell, with ‘ Princess 
Nicotine,” will come back to the scene 
of her early triumphs. But even at the 
present writing the familiar legend 
‘Trouble at the Casino” confronts one 
in the morning paper. Verily a backer 
of comic opera gets plenty of excitement 
for his money these days. But what a 
kaleidoscope the Moorish playhouse at 
Thirty Ninth Street has become ! 

* * * 

Rosr CoGHLAN is still starring with her 
brother Charles in ‘‘ Diplomacy.” Couatess 
Zicka is made up of those elements of sub- 
tility, repressed passion, and dominant 
power which Miss Coghlan excels in de- 
picting. But this is not to say that she is 
not a versatile artist. She can fence, can 
sing, can dance a hornpipe or a minuet, 
and is as effectively brilliant a Swzanue in 
‘‘A Scrap of Paper” asshe is a fascinatingly 
graceful and winning a Rosalind. Palmy 
indeed were the days of Wallack’s when 
she was leading lady there. 

Miss Coghlan has been in America so 
long, that it may be necessary to remind 
some readers that she is English by birth. 

Is it luck or sheer merit that keeps Char- 
les H. Hoyt always ‘‘ on top” so far as 
popularity from a box office point of view 
is concerned? The superstitious will aver 
that it is the former, and call attention to 
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the persistency with which he sticks to the 
indefinite article as the first word in the 
titles of his plays. 

‘And was it not pure luck,” they will 
add now, ‘that led Caroline Miskel to 
call at his theater and inquire if there was 
an opening there for her?” 


All of which is preliminary to stating 


*\ 


CAROLINE 


that ‘A Temperance Town” has caught 
New York with the same firm grip in which 
it was held by ‘: Chinatown,” and that 
Caroline Miskel, as Auth, the minister’s 
Gaughter, adds much to the tenacity of 
this grip. 

The chronicler of facts is not responsible 
vr their existence; he may even lament 
hat they are there to be set down; but his 
ailing tou record them does not make them 
any the less palpable. So much for our 
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opinion of the influence exerted upon the 
drama by the success of the Hoyt farces; 
as to Miss Miskel, one has only admiration 
for the pluck and perseverance of a young 
woman who determines that it shall net 
be for want of effort on her own part if 
she dces not r se in her chosen career. 

Miss Miskel’s beauty is of the Kentucky 


MISKEL, 


stamp. It was two years ago, when she 
was nineteen, that it first burst upon the 
metropolis at Daly's. But it did not make 
much impression then. Audiences are not 
accustomed to looking among the lay 
figures upon the stage on the chance of 
being thrilled. For Mr. Daly, faithful to 
tradition, gave Miss Miskel $25 a week 
and put her at the foot of the ladder. But 
the ambitious young woman felt that she 
deserved something more than the oppor- 
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tunity of being looked at. She wanted to 
be heard, and when it came to posing as a 
fairy in ‘The Foresters,’ she drew the 
line. She went with Mantell’s *‘ Face in 
the Moonlight” company for a while, and 
last spring, feeling that she would like 
to join Hoyt’s forces, simply called at his 
theater and inquired if the wish was 


ing part with Herbert Kelcey in the ‘‘ Saints 
and Sinners” production at the Madison 
Square Theater, to which allusion has al- 
ready been made. In private life she is 
Mrs. Louis F. Massen. 
* * * 

Whar is the secret of the success of 

**t492"? Surely not the lbretto, for on 


MARIE BURROUGHS. 
By permission, from a copyrighted photograph by Morrison, Chicago, 


mutual. The result is apparent every 
night in the cozy, crowded Madison Square. 
* * * 

A.most as thoroughly identified with E. 
S. Willard as is Ellen Terry with Henry 
Irving, is Miss Marie Burroughs. One of 
the many graduates from A. M. Palmer's 
stock company, Miss Burroughs brings to 
her impersonations not only a winning 
presence, but sterling artistic abilities that 
have won for her the high esteem in which 
she is held by both the public and the pro- 
fession. Miss Burroughs played the lead- 


the programme the management playfully 
offers a prize of a thousand dollars to any 


one who is able to tell ‘what it’s all 
about.” Nor can one say that to the com- 
poser belongs the honor, for while the 
original music is tuneful, so much of it is 
admittedly drawn from other sources that 
this theory falls to the ground. Wherein 
lies the charm, then? Whatis the magnet 
that night after night causes the ‘ Stand- 
ing Room Only” sign to be tilted up 
against the marble pillars of a large theater 
like Palmer’s? Surely other managers 
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BARTLETT DAVIS. 


From her latest photograph. 


would like to learn the secret of the suc- 
cess of Edward Rice's piece. 

And here is just where they will find it 
—in the manager himself, for Mr. Rice 
pervades his popular extravaganza from 
overture to finale. He has accurately 
gauged the prevailing craze for vaudeville, 
and has succeeded in the endeavor to ride 
two horses at once--the operatic Pegasus and 
the fustian dummy nag of the variety stage. 
Thus he captures two sets of audiences and 
welds them into a perfectedly contented 
whole. The second act of ‘* 1492" affords 
ample scope to make the piece live up to 
its trade mark of ** up to date, or very near 
it,” and from present indications the play 
of the magic numerals will go on filling 
Palmer’s every night until John Drew 
opens there with his new comedy in Feb- 
ruary. 

* * * 


Our in Chicago, during the past summer, 


there were rumors of a possible operatic 
coalition being formed between Miss 
Russell and Jessie Bartlett Davis, the 
contralto now with the Bostonians. 
Such a union of forces would be in every 
way desirable, but in these days of stars, 
when each wants to shine alone, we fear 
that the scheme is chimerical. Mrs. Davis 
—her husband is associated in the man- 
agement of two Chicago theaters, the 
Columbia and the Haymarket—is easily 
in the front rank of the contraltos now on 
the stage. Her impersonation of 4 //an-a- 
Dale in ‘*Robin Hood” is one of the 
marked factors in the unparalleled draw- 
ing powers of that opera. She is an 
Illinois girl, having been born some sixty 
miles west of Chicago, and her first suc- 
cess on the stage was made as Buttercup 
in ‘ Pinafore,” when she was a member of 
that unique and justly famed organiza- 
tion, the Chicago Church Choir Operatic 
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Company. Since that time she has sung 
with Patti, and has won high favor in 
such grand opera réles as Azucena in 
“Trovatore.” She has been with the 
Bostonians for five years. 
* * ae 

Tue principal element in the popularity 
of ‘‘Charley’s Aunt,” imported from London 
by Charles Frohman, and now playing to 
crowded houses at New York’s Standard 
Theater, is of a negative nature. Its 
author, Mr. Brandon Thomas, possesses 
the rare art of repression. He excels in 
leading up to neat points and leaving his 
audiences to grasp them for themselves. 
He does not press them home, as though 
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From a photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 
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he were himself conscious how good they 
were and feared the public would not 1x 
bright enough to see them. There is thu: 
established between auditors and play- 
wright a cordial camaraderze that puts 
the former in good humor—the szwe gir 
non in the success of a farcical comedy. 

‘The aunt is admirably impersonated by 
Etienne Geradot, who came over from 
England for the purpose. Another En- 
glishman, also new here, is Perey Lyndal. 
He plays the part of Jack Chesney, who 
with Charley Wykeham (Henry Wood- 
ruff) have invited two young ladies to visit 
their rooms at college, to be chaperoned 
by Charley’s aunt, who is expected from 
Brazil. The young ladies arrive, but 
the aunt sends word that she must 
postpone her visit. In this dilemma 
Jack and Charley press into service a 
college mate who is rehearsing for a 
woman's part in amateur theatricals, 
and insist that he shall impersonate 
the missing aunt. That he does this 
under strong and ever recurring pro- 
test makes half the fun. 

Both Mr. Lyndal and Mr. Woodruff 
give spirited, natural renditions <f 
their rdles, and W. J. Ferguson scores 
a distinct hit as the avaricious old love 
maker. 

* * * 

WHEN the curtain rises on the first 
act of ‘The Prodigal Daughter,” it 
discloses Vzolet Woodmere on the 
stage. This character has now been 
played for more than a hundred and 
fifty nights of the run of the piece at 
New York’s American Theater by 
Miss Charlotte Tittell, a portrait cf 
whose sister, Minnie Tittell, appeared 
in these pages in May last. There is 
still another sister in this talented 
group, Miss Essie, who has been with 
one of Daniel Frohman’s traveling 
companies. , Miss Charlotte is tall, «f 
good figure, and is a most painstaking 
student of her profession. Like her 
sisters, she was born in California and 
took to the stage to improve the state 
of the family finances. 

* * * 

James T. Powers has been getting 
married. He found his bride in Rachel 
Booth, the soubrette, a Rochester girl. 
Mr. Powers is not as old as some 
people may think him, having been 
born in New York in 1862. He went 
on the stage when he was sixteen, 
beginning in variety, to which branch 
of the business he has stuck pretty 
closely ever since. The nearest ap- 
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proach he made to leaving it was when he 
appeared for two seasons as the principal 
comedian at the Casino just before he 
started to shine as a star in ‘‘ A Straight 
Tip,” which began to be given to audiences 
in 1888. 
* * * 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN'S new opera, 
“Utopia, Limited,” was produced in Lon- 
don at the Savoy Theater, October 9, and 
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collaboration which it was feared at one 
time was irrevocably dissolved. 
* * * 

Cuicaco, San Francisco, and other large 
cities have had a good deal to say of late 
about the worthlessness of New York’s 
judgment of a play from the artistic stand- 
point. They declare that only vaudeville, 
skirt dancing, and broad farce comedy do 
a paying business in the metropolis, and 


JAMES T. POWERS AND RACHEL BOOTH. 
From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


scored a success. 


Utopia is a South Pa- 
cific island, whose king sends his daughter 


to England to be educated. She returns 
with many new ideas and a sample of the 
natives in the shape of a lord chamberlain, 
a member of parliament, and four other 
specimens of British civilization, who pro- 
ceed to turn things topsy turvy on the 
hitherto peaceful isle. This is accom- 
plished amid many quaint conceits in text 
from Mr. Gilbert, and to the accompani- 
ment of some of the most taking melodies 
Mr. Sullivan has yet written. 

America will no doubt soon have the op- 
portunity of enjoving this new result of a 


even that the companies that offer work of 
a higher grade play losing engagements, 
being obliged to content themselves with 
the great advertising card that ‘ fifty 
nights in New York,” or ‘‘a three months’ 
metropolitan run” will prove to them in 
the provinces. 

Supposing all this to be true, it is cer- 
tainly rather hard on these same provinces 
that it is considered necessary to obtain a 
New York stamp of approval, spurious at 
that. before a new production is offered 
to them. But is the charge true? Is it 
only the lightest of the operas, the trash- 
iest of the plays, that draw crowded houses 
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in New York? Irving and Terry always 
make money at high prices in the metrop- 
olis, the Kendals turn people away, Duse 
played to the capacity of the theater. 
Then Mr. Daly had no reason to complain 
of the receipts when he put ‘* The Forest- 
ers ’on the boards, or with his Shaksperian 
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that he does not see the pure flame of 
properly appreciated merit in another. 
* * * 

TEN thousand new plays are said to be 
written by Americans every year. What 
becomes of them? They are not per- 
formed: that is, about nine thousand nine 


SHANNON. 


From her latest photograph. 


revivals. 


The Lyceum company, too, al- 
wavs does well. 

New York is not only metropolitan, but 
cosmopolitan, and is so big that it can fur 


nish audiences of various tastes; and 
while it is a pity that the taste of all is 
not up to the highest standards, the inno- 
cent ought net to suffer with the guilty, 
nor should the glitter of tinsel in one di- 
rection so dazzle the eyes of the observer 


hundred and ninety of them are not. It is 
doubtful if a considerable fraction of them 
are even read. ‘To one who has never had 
experience in an editor’s chair or a man- 
ager’s office it is out of the bounds of 
imagination to conceive of the rubbish 
that is submitted in the hope that it will 
not only be examined, but paid for. As a 
rule, the more incapable the writer, the 
higher the opinion he has of his work. 
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Ir there is one thing more than another 
of which poverty may be predicated it is a 
“sequel.” The chief charm of a book lies 
in that lingering aftertaste, that wonder as 
to the future of the characters, whose rul- 
ing motives we have grown to know, whose 
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Going into the novel of adventure, 
Robert Louis Stevenson has written a 
sequel which is a success. When he went 
out to Samoa, and began sending back 
letters and ‘Island Nights’ Entertain- 
ments ”"—which were like the bonnets of 


” 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


From a photograph by Notman, 


virtues we have come to forgive, and 
whose faults to love. When the story of 
the whole life is told we miss this. 

In books, as in real life, the promises are 
never fulfilled. Balzac and Zola know 
how to write sequels, if one may call them 
that. But the first book or two in a series 
by these celebrated Frenchmen is simply 
an introduction to the last. The mofzf is 
not discovered until the ‘‘sequel” is 
reached. 


Boston. 

Mr. Howells’ amateur milliner, ‘‘ all style” 
—the critics wailed over a good man gone 
wrong, and said to each other that Steven- 
son's literary career was ended. But in 
** David Balfour” Mr. Stevenson has put 
all the strength and vivid personality that 
he ever had in him. 

He has made a new departure, too, in 
drawing a heroine. Stevenson loves mur- 
der and sudden death, the chill of mystery, 
the shudder of horror. The softness of 
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It is rank heresy to ask it, and in this 
case the question is put in no irrever- 
ent spirit. Mr. Field’s personality is 
charming. He is beloved by all his 
acquaintances, and his acquaintances 
are many and in everyrank. But the 
trouble seems to be that his work is 
simply a throwing into print of the 
ephemeral. 

His translations are good, but there 
are better. Muchas he is interviewed, 
photographed, and talked about, he 
has no such claim to being a poet as 
belongs to another Western man, 
James Whitcomb Riley. Riley's best 
work was lost, thrown away. It was 
written upon scraps cf paper and read 
to the gaping crowds at country fairs 
from the back of a patent medicine 
wagon. 

* * * 

ALEXANDRE Dumas thinks that there 
isin this world a great deal of unap- 
preciated genius. That it may at 
least have a chance of making itseif 
heard, he has adopted a novel design. 

EUGENE FIELD. He sent—anonymously—a_ typewrit- 

From a photograph by Morse, Chicago. ten manuscript to a Paris theater— 

which one, nobody knows. Then he 

woman he may know, but he holds too publicly offered to present the play to the 
close to tell. In Catriona he has given us man who discovered it. By these means 


an insight into his knowledge of the un- he hoped that all the plays in the Parisian 
conventional woman. She is very 

much like Babbie in ‘ The Little 

Minister,” and is charming and de- 

lightful. 


* * * 


NortuinG prettier than this, no 
more exquisite picture than this, has 
been made by a poet in a decade: 

Far away westward the cattle go, 

Dotting the land's dim edges; 

Isled in the roseate afterglow, 

Darken the long cloud ledges. 


Burning each moment with warmer 
beams, 
Moon, by yoursweet chaste power 
Lull the world into lotus dreams, 
While you hang like alotus flower. 
It is from Edgar Fawcett’s new 
book, ‘‘Songs of Doubt and Dream.” 
* * * 
EvGENE Fietp is aman of whom 
good things are always being ex- 
pected. He has been a *‘ promising 
young man ” up to the age of forty. 
He can turn a clever paragraph, 
bring out a laugh, write a poem 
which would do credit to any man 
who is not making poetry his su- EDGAR FAWCETT. 
preme object, but what has he done? From a photograph by Cox, New York. 





managers’ hands 
would be carefully 
read. 

But M. Dumas must 
have used othermeans 
of disguising his work. 
No one has heard of 
its being found. Nor 
has there come up any 
new writer as a result 
of this dredging of the 
ground. 

Dumas is literary 
and dramatic. and al- 
ways new. There is 
nothing in modern 
drama better than the 
human nature in the 
ending of the ‘‘ Demi- 
Monde.” ‘The young 
man who saw love and 
remorse to the death 
in ‘*Camille” is an 
older man now, wise 
in knowledge of mod- 
ern ways. 

* * * 

Lewis Morris, who 
has so often been 


spoken of as a possible poet laureate, 


is a mild, kindly, and simple mannered 
elderly gentleman who was born in the 
south of Wales. He is the great grandson 
and namesake of a celebrated Welsh 
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From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


ALEXANDKE DUMAS. 
From a photograph by Pirou, Paris. 
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antiquary, and he has 
much of the quiet 
sedateness which be- 
longs to that gentle 
pursuit. Mr. Morris 
was educated at Ox- 
ford, where he gradu- 
ated in 1855. He is 
an honorary fellow of 
Jesus College, and 
some years ago he 
was charged by the 
government to make 
a report upon edu- 
cation in Wales. 

For many years his 
poems, which ran into 
several editions, came 
out under the rather 
quaint name of ‘“‘A 
New Writer.” His 
chief works are ‘‘’The 
Epic of Hades,” 
“Songs of Two 
Worlds,” “Gwin,” 
and “The Ode of 
Life.” Mr. Morris is 
a great favorite of 
Queen Victoria’s, 


which is perhaps the best excuse for his 
candidacy for Tennyson’s laurel. 


* * 


To the people who know ‘ Thrums,” 
immortalized by Barrie’s views from his 
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From a photograph by Ellis, London. 
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“Window,” and who have appreciated the 
humor of Tammas, there is a smile in the 
fact that the Auld Lichts of that hamlet 
have lately given a bazaar to raise money 
to pay for their new kirk. They took the 
old red cloth from the pulpit, and made 
pincushions of it, and sold them for a good 
price. Mr. Barrie was there and made an 
address in which he told further anecdotes 
of his characters, to the delight of their 
enlightened descendants. 
* * * 

Oscar WILDE has attained the distinc- 
tion of having his dramatic works collected 
and published in a limited edition. He is 
one of the coming visitors to New York, 
where he is well known to a number of 
people who see him now and then in his 
own home in London... He fancies himself 
the originator of a school of philosophy; or 
it may be that it is his attendants who are 
crying his wares. 


Later years have shown that the earlier 
eccentricities of Mr. Wilde were not from 


amethodless madness. The esthetic craze 
must have brought him a handsome in- 
come. He lectured in this country to thea- 
ter audiences, at theater prices, combining 
within himself manager, actor, and 
scenery. 

He will be welcome here. He will en- 
tertain his friends, and amuse the public. 

* * * 

Writers should understand that there is 
always a market for freshness, for the 
novel, the untold, wherever it is found 
and correctly recorded. George Kennan 
made his reputation by studying the Rus- 
sian convict. Quite recently a young man 
disguised himself as a tramp, and went 
among the tramps of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and America. His succeeding ar- 
ticles have been eagerly taken up by the 
publishers. 
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There is a great field here in our own 
country for some one to tell the story of 
the Tennessee convict. That story might 
perhaps equal in horror anything in Siberia. 

* * * 

Times change—even in Boston, In the 
old days the young women read Spencer 
and Huxley and Darwin, and convinced 
themselves that they had no souls. This 
made a first rate foundation for Tolstoi 
and Ibsen. 

But nowadays there is a Bourget cult. 
Bourget is a man whose wonderful gift is 
the power to analyze the passions of the 
human heart—particularly the heart of a 
woman. He does not hesitate to go into 
particulars upon which authors are usually 
silent. One of his stories is the life of a 
young man who went through all phases 
of sin that he might record exactly its sen- 
sations and its influence upon his own 
mind and heart and life. In some ways 
he gives the impression that he has done 
this himself. The cleverness of his stories, 
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EDGAR SALTUS., 


their form, their style and literary quali- 
ties, excite the most profound admiration. 

Bourget and his wife have recently been 
guests in this country, where they were 
entertained in a way our visiting princes 


might have envied. The story goes that 
Bourget was brought over here by a great 
daily newspaper for the express purpose 
of writing a novel of American life. This, 
at any rate, is credited in England, where 
it has been the subject of an article by 
Arthur Waugh, who asserts that the Eng- 
lish papers are learning much from the 
Americans upon this point,and that the 
claims and recompenses of journalism are 
rapidly being recognized by literary men 
of the highest standing. 
* * * 

Epcar SAvtus is still in Paris. The 
houlevards seem particularly suited to him. 
English seems too plain a speech for that 
worker in words; too duil, too lacking in 
facets from which many colors can be 
brought by adroit turns. The life of Paris 
is more to his taste than the life of New 
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York ; and it may be that he is more to the 
taste of the Parisians. Mr. Saltus is a 
pessimist, who does not see the world as 
dull gray, but as opaline. Sometimes he 
vives his readers the impression that the 
tint is the iridescence of slime. 
* * * 

A man told the writer that he was in the 

midst of ‘*Ben Hur” when he had an at- 


RUDYARD 
From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, London. 


tack of typhoid fever, and that the first 
thing he did when he came to himself was 
to offer his nurse twenty dollars to break 
the doctor’s commands, and let him go on 
with the story. 

‘The Prince of India” will never have 
any such story told of it. A man would 
have time to have a long attack of almost 
any disease while one of the interminable 
religious processions, or one of the dry as 
dust religious discussions was moving on 
its weary way. 

When General Garfield gave General 
Wailace his appointment to Turkey he 
wrote ‘‘Ben Hur” across a corner of the 
document. And as General Wallace was 
coming away from his visit of acknow- 
ledgment at the White House the Presi- 
dent put his arm over his friend's shoulder 
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and said, ‘‘I expect another book out of 
yeu. Your duties will not Le too onerous 
to allow you to write it. Locate it in Con- 
stantinople.” That may have been a good 
excuse for writing the book. ‘There seems 
to be no other. 
* * * 

THEY say a man’s genius must begin to 

grow long before he is born, It seems to 
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KIPLING, 


me that one of the great elements of cne 
man’s talent was given him soun after his 
birth, when they named him Rudyard Izip- 
ling. Suppose he had been Jacob Smythe! 
Mr. Kipling’s new home is in Vermont, 
on the old Balestier place. Mrs. Kipling 
was a Miss Balestier, granddaughter of a 
well known New York lawyer, wko built 
his home in—or near—Brattleborough, with 
the expectation of using it only as a sum- 
mer residence. The place was so come 
fortable and so beautiful, that it speedily 
became the residence of the family during 
the entire year, and it was here that Mrs. 
Kipling begged that her home might be. 
Mr. Kipling is entirely isolated from his 
neighbors. He requested that he might be 
left alone. He wrote pungent letters to the 
English papers about ‘‘ Main Street, Ver- 
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mont,” with its clerks and milkmen and 
uncouth farmers, seeing none of the sweet- 
ness under the rough exterior. He lost his 
chance of knowing the people of the real 
old New England homes, out of which 
came Mary Wilkins, Eugene Field, Larkin 
Meade, and a host of others. They left 
him to the New England he had created 
for himself. 
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tract attention, and then went on in a con- 

versational tone. In the clamor that con- 

tinues about us, the mild remark is soon lost. 
* * * 

MAkrGARET DELAND, who wrote one book 
upon the one idea which she seems to have 
possessed, and then said nothing further 
worth listening to in the way of fiction, 
penned a little poem in the Chicago Friday 
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THANET. 


From a photograph by White, Davenport, Iowa, 


Kipling says that he has a hundred new 
stories of India unwritten. 
* * * 


“ OcravE ‘THANET,” who is not only the 
best delineator of the life of the middle 
Western States, but the most careful st- 
dent of human nature and perhaps the best 
story teller among our short story writers, 
is an Illinois woman named Alice French. 
She lives a simple life on a farm, and 
draws her characters from the people 
round about her. Like most authors of 
fiction, however, there are times when she 
lets herself become tame. It is as though 
a writer called loudly once or twice to at- 


Club’s autograph book which is quaint and 
SWEET: 
THE PEONY. 

A sturdy maid, 

Plump hands upon her hips, 
White throat, flung back, 

And laughing, scarlet lips; 
Fuli bodice, laced, 

And kerchief well tucked in; 
Smile for each lad 

(A kiss, perhaps—no sin!) 
Plain speech, or rough; 

No empty flattery, 
But wholesome heart— 

That is the Peony. 


* * * 


Jutes Arnaup AksiNE CLARETIE, with 
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the versatility of 
the energetic and 
talented French- 
man, combines the 
talents and achieve- 
ments of a war cor- 
respondent with 
those of a brilliant 
dramatic critic and 
play writer. He was 
a bold executive 
officer when occa- 
sion demanded. In 
1871, in the capacity 
of an officer of the 
staff, he negotiated 
with the aide de 
camp of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia 
the truce which al- 
lowed the French to 
taketheir dead from 
the field of the 
battle of Buzenval. 
Perhapsit is because 
his own life has been 
so full of real drama 
that he is able to 
recognize its reality 
and truth in the 


idealistic domain of writing and acting. 


* 


THE autobiography of Georg Ebers has 
recently appeared. He is almost as well 
known in America as in Europe, where he 


JULES CLARETIE. 
From a photograph by Capelle, Paris. 
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MARGARET DELAND. 


From a photograph by Smith, Beston. 


has become dis- 
tinguished as a man 
of science and asa 
novelist. He was 
educated as a law 
student, and desert- 
ed jurisprudence to 
go back to the uni- 
versity and devote 
himself to the study 
of the Egyptian 
languages. Hehas 
made many valu- 
able discoveries in 
Egypt. and has 
written several 
novels, notably 
“The Egyptian 
Princess,” which 
place him in the 
frontrank of modern 
romancers, 
* * * 

Mr. Tuomas J. 
Hupson, in a new 
book, ‘‘ The Law of 
Psychic Phenom 
ena,” declares that 
Mr. George Du 
Maurier, in his won- 


derful story of ‘Peter Ibbetson,” was 


speaking of an actual fact when he made 





during sleep. 


his characters capable of communicating 
He cites many authenti- 
cated instances where this has occurred. 


GEORG EBERS, 
From a photograph by Brokesch, Leipzig. 

















TOLD BY CHARLES KEENE. 

Tuere is a familiar story of a man who 
defended himself against the charge of 
having damaged a borrowed axe upon the 
triple ground that first, the article was not 
broken when he returned it; second, that 
it had been broken when he received it; 
and third, that he had never borrowed it 
at all. Something of the same whimsical 
logic appears in the Scotchman of whom 
Charles Keene, the Punch caricaturist, re- 
cently told a story. 

Dougal had invited Sandy to ‘‘tak’a 
dram.” 

Sandy soberly declined. ‘*’Twas too 
airly in the day,” he said ; ‘‘ and besides,” 
he added as a clincher, ‘‘ her has had near 
a pint o’ whusky already !” 

Mr. Keene also tells of a British farmer 
who was crossing the Atlantic, and suffered 
severely from sea sickness. 

‘* This ’ere captain don’t understand his 
business,” the agriculturist groaned. 
‘‘Dang his buttons, why don’t he keep in 
the furrows?” 


THE GAME OF THE HOUR. 

‘Wat makes that front rank man fall down?” 
said Yale-on-parade. 

‘CE's got the football under ’im,” the Prince- 
ton junior said. 

‘Ts ears is kicked in pieces, and ‘is nose is 
out of sight, 

“Ts h’eyes is blue and orange, when 
to see the light; 

‘E's fightin’ for ’is college, and ‘e's dyin’ in 
the fight, 

“They'll be watchin’ 
mornin’.” 


’e tries 


‘is bedside in the 


John J. Meehan. 


STATESMANSHIP AND DINNERS. 
One of the characteristic figures of 
French history was Cambacérés, states- 
man and gourmet. In those eventful days 
when the great Napoleon had made him- 
self First Consul of France and was schem- 
ing for an imperial diadem, when revolution 
and intrigue were in the air, one night the 
ministers of state sat late, debating Na- 
poleon’s proposal to strike at the Duc d’ 
Enghien. Just as a decision of the weighty 
question was reached, the consul saw Cam- 
bacérés draw apart and hastily scribble a 
note in pencil. 
Napoleon instantly smelt treachery. He 
sternly asked Cambacérés what he had 
written, and finally, despite the chancel- 


lor’s protest that his note was entirely in- 
nocent, the Corsican conqueror seized it 
and read it. It was a message to Camba- 
cérés’ cook, telling him of his master’s 
unexpected detention from the dinner 
table, and ordering him to ‘save the 
roasts ; the ezfvées must be ruined by this 
time.” 

After Waterloo, when the Duke of Wel- 
lington was in Paris as commander in chief 
of the victorious allies, Cambacérés in- 
vited him to dine. During the elaborate 
banquet, the chancellor asked the hero of 
Waterloo if he found a certain recherché 
dish to his taste. 

‘*Very good,” said the Iron Duke, ‘‘ very 
good ; but I really don’t care what I eat.” 

Cambacérés_ started back, actually 
frightened out of his propriety. ‘* Don't 
care what you eat!” he cried. ‘ What 
did your grace come here for, then?” 


A PERENNIAI. CHARMER. 
My summer girl, her charms I sing, 
Her dainty, witching ways; 
All tribute to her fame I bring, 
With joy I chant her praise. 
In speech, in tone, in mien, in glance 
None can with her compare; 
'Twas nature's one extravagance 
To make my love so fair. 


Last summer when with her I strolled, 
Or sougit our favorite nooks, 

Rich men and poor, young nen and old 
Cast on me envious looks. 

And when the dance I led with her 
All eyes on us were turned; 

Though many would have wed with her, 
The world for me she spurned. 


Why do I sing of her, you say, 
Now winter's days are here— 
For summer love is for a day, 
And leaves us in despair? 
Such argument is quite amiss, 
The reason’s plain to tell— 
I sing to her because she is 
My winter girl as well. 
John J. O Connell. 
ROBERT BONNER’S ADVERTISEMENT. 
RosBerT BoNnNER is better known as a 
pioneer of old time journalism, and as an 
owner of fiz de szécle trotters, than asa 
humorist. Probably the funniest thing he 
ever wrote was an advertisement which he 
sent to the Suz office a good many years 
ago. Mr. Dana saw it, and sent it back to 
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Mr. Bonner, saying he could not print it 
in his advertising columns, but would 
like to put it on his editorial page, and pay 
well for the privilege. This is how it 
ran : 

‘| HEREBY offer for sale my country seat at 
West Morrisania, near Melrose Station, where 
Ihave lived for the last three summers, but 
do not think I could live much longer. I 
have heard that people looking for a place to 
purchase could never find one where they 
have chills and fever; they always have it 
about a mile, a mile and a half, or two miles 
off, but never right at the place that 1s for 
sale. Now I offer for sale a curiosity—some- 
thing rare—the exact spot where the fever 
and ague is. I will warrantit to be there. 
Three of my children have it, my gardener has 
it, my groom has the sure premonitory symp- 
toms; and I havea sufficient inkling of it 
myself. Any doctor with a large family 
who has a specific for fever and ague, would 
find thisa most eligible situation. The neigh- 
borhood is full of the disease, and if he could 
keep it out of his own family it would give 
him a reputation that would insure his 
fortune. Besides the fever and ague the 
estate consists of a fine double house, with all 
modern convenieaces and improvements, 
such as hot and cold water, furnace, range, 
etc., and about two acres of land,with a pretty 
fair barn and some good box stalls for good 
horses. It is really a beautiful place; the 
grounds are handsomely laid out and covered 
with trees and shrubbery of the choicest 
kind. These trees not only afford delightful 
shade but a nice harbor for mosquitoes. The 
mosquitoes thus far have not been so much 
affected by the fever and ague as to prevent 
their biting—in fact, it is a good place for 
mosquitoes. I bought it to please my wife, 
and shall leave it to please the whole family. 
Terms cash. I am afraid any security on it 
would get the fever and ague and become 
shaky. Those wishing to purchase will please 
apply immediately. I want to get away from 
it as fast as Dexter can carry me. 

“P.S. The town authorities have begun 
to make alterations inthe street adjoining, 
and if they drain the place as well as they do 
the pockets of the landholders it may become 
healthy.” 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

THE momentous nature of the political 
revolution effected by our decision to be re- 
presented at certain European courts by 
full fledged ambassadors, instead of mere 
ministers plenipotentiary, is thus illustrated 
by the office AZsop of the San Francisco 
Examiner, who evidently is sadly lacking 
in respect for titular dignities: 

The Republic of Madagonia had been 
long and well represented at the Court of 
the King of Patagascar by an officer called 
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a dazie, but one day the Madagonian Pzr- 
liament conferred upon him the superior 
rank of dandee. ‘The next day after being 
apprised of his new dignity he hastened to 
inform the King of Patagascar. 

‘« Ah, yes, I understand,” said the king, 
‘*you have been promoted and given in- 
creased pay and allowances. There was 
an appropriation?” 

‘* Yes, your majesty.” 

‘*And you have now two heads, have 
you not?” 

‘‘Oh, no, your majesty—only one, I as- 
sure you.” 

‘Indeed ! 
arms ?” 

‘« Two of each, sire—only two of each,” 

Thoughtfully removing his crown and 
scratching the royal head, the monarch 
was silent a moment, and then he said: 

‘* | fancy that appropriation has been 
misapplied. You seem to be just about 
the same kind of achump that you were 
yesterday.” 


And how many legs and 


A HINT TAKEN, 
STRANGE a successful lawyer should be shy! 
And yet how often, in affairs of love, 
The tongue its happy cunning will belie; 
As pretty Claire's experience may prove. 


She knew that Jack adored the very ground 
Her dainty feet had walked on. Yet in vain 

She gave him hints, and sweet excuses found 
Long arguments most tender to maintain. 

At last a. happy thought! She asked, one 
day, 

If he choice books upon the law would lend. 


‘* Be sure,” she told him in the gravest way, 


** Delighted I shall be with all you send.” 


“Pray name,” he said, ‘the books you wish 
to read, 
And them with utmost pleasure I'll procure 
For you.” ‘*The Laws of Partnership,’ in- 
deed, 
And ‘ Marriage,’” she replied with smile 
demure. 


Then as she stood with half averted head, 
Her laughing eyes by wondrous lashes hid, 
‘* Supposing,” with a sudden fire, he said 
To her, ‘* we make tiem for ourselves?” 
They did. 
Caroline H. Thayer. 


DR. HALE’S EXPLANATION. 

Ar a public dinner in Boston, Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale was once asked by his 
neighbor, Dr. A. G. Lawson of Philadel- 
phia, why the Massachusetts metropolis is 
called ‘‘the Hub.” Dr. Hale instantly re- 
plied, ‘‘ Boston is called the Hub because 
out of it go spokesmen of the weal of man- 
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kind who never tire of doing good to their 
fellows.” 

If puns are ever commendable, surely 
this ingenious string of them was a case in 
point. 


‘TWICE TWENTY ONE. 
WHEN first I came of age, [ thought 
Life’s riddle could be solved; 
That nature by a system wrought, 
By one fixed law evolved. 
The secret I no longer seek, 
No more I play the sage; 
I see no clearer than the Greek— 
I've reached my second age! 


A perfect Simpie Simon I, 
When first I came of age; 

I thought that figures could not lie; 
Believed the printed page; 

I thought that law was justice too; 
That royal worth would reign— 

But years have brought another view— 
I’ve come of age again ! 


At that first age I bent the knee 
To autocratic truth; 

And gave to sweet philosophy 
The fervent faith of youth. 

My mission failed to reach the ear; 
I left the preaching stage; 

Newspaper news the people hear— 
I've reached my second age ! 


My maiden vote I gladly gave 
For government and laws, 

To help the Knight to hew the Knave— 
Ours was the righteous cause ! 

But which is right, and which is wrong, 
Is now no longer plain; 

And ere I vote I ponder long— 
I've come of age again ! 


Ah ! Since I came of age before, 
What disenchantments mine ! 
Yet, looking these last series o'er, 
At fate I don’t repine. 
I've lived and loved my share of life, 
And of its breath am fain; 
And, ready to renew the strife, 
I’ve come of age again ! 
Hunter MacCulloch. 


HOW IBSEN PROPOSED. 
WHETHER a story that is told of Ibsen's 
wooing be true or not, we cannot say ; but 
it is at least characteristic. Bold as he is 
as a theorist on the ethics of matrimony, it 
seems that when the Norwegian novelist 
was confronted by a condition in which he 
felt he could not exist without a certain 
maiden’s consent to share his lot, his cour- 
age failed him. He dared not put the all 
important question in person. So he de- 
clared himself by letter, and arranged to 
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call at the young lady’s residence for his 
answer the same afternoon. Wereshe ‘at 
home” he would take that as a favorable 
response. 

When he presented himself the maid 
asked him to go into the best room. Here 
he waited half an hour full of hope, but the 
lady came not. An hour passed, and he 
began to have awful doubts whether he had 
not made some dreadful mistake. At the 
end of two hours, his patience being ex- 
hausted, he jumped up in a rage and made 
for the door. As he opened it he heard a 
loud peal of laughter, when turning round 
he saw the fair head of his zxamorata 
emerge from beneath the sofa. Her voice, 
indeed, was filled with laughter, but her 
eyes were full of tears. 

‘*Oh, you dear, good fellow, to wait all 
this time!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I wanted to 
see how long a lover’s patience would last.” 

And the wedding—the story ends in due 
form—came off a few weeks later. 


‘“THAT STUPID OLD CASS.” 

AN amusing incident once arose from the 
striking resemblance that existed between 
the late General Lewis Cass and a certain 
Mr. Guy, a Washington hotel keeper. A 
newly elected Southern Congressman who 
had put up in Guy’s hostelry didn’t like his 
room, and went down stairs to complain 
aboutit. On the way he met General Cass, 
and taking him for the landlord treated him 
to some very emphatic comments upon the 
indignity he felt he had received. 

‘«Sir,” the general sternly replied, as 
soon as he could get a word in, ‘*t you have 
made a mistake. I am General Cass of 
Michigan.” 

‘* General Cass!” the Congressman stam- 
mered in some confusion. ‘‘I beg a thou- 
sand pardons. I took you for Mr. Guy, who 
is an old friend of mine. Pray excuse me, 
Sir.” ; 

The general bowed stiffly, and went out, 
but almost immediately returned, and 
again happened to meet the Southerner. 
The latter had seen General Cass go out, 
and felt sure of his man this time. He 
came up, slapped him heartily on the 
shoulder, and said with a laugh: 

‘Say, Guy, I’ve a good joke to tell you. 
I met that stupid old Cass just now and 
thought it was you, and began to abuse 
him about my room.” 

‘‘ Young man,” replied the general, draw- 
ing himself up more sternly than ever, 
‘you've met that stupid old Cass again.” 
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TWO GREAT FRENCHMEN. 


Ir is one of those coincidences that seem 
to be the rule rather than the exception in 
necrology, that two of the most famous 
Frenchmen of the time should pass away 
on the same day—and just as their country 
was celebrating with extravagant enthus- 
iasm an incident supposed to be of vast 
political import. 

Had not his reputation been clouded by 
the disastrous collapse of the French army 
in 1870, MacMahon would probably have 
been regarded, just before his death, as 
the greatest living soldier of Europe. The 
general who took the Malakoff on the day 
when the British forces were driven back 
from the Redan, and who won the battle of 
Magenta, was a worthy wearer of the title 
of Marshal of France—the highest of 
earth’s military honors, at least in French 
eyes, and one now perpetuated only in the 
person of the veteran Canrobert. 

Gounod was greater yet in his own field 
of intellectual endeavor. After long years 


of struggle and adversity, he had lived to 
enjoy the assurance that his name would 
go down to posterity with those of Mozart 


and Beethoven. Even his masterpiece— 
that most beautiful of operas, *‘ Faust "— 
had been rejected, when first produced, by 
the critics and the public of Paris ; but 
foreigners had long ago taught Frenchmen 
to appreciate its romantic fervor and classic 
melodiousness. Late in iife, after the sad 
and dark romance of the years he spent in 
England, he turned to religious music and 
threw all his soul into the lofty and solemn 
oratorios that will live with the immortal 
creations of Handel and Mendelssohn. 
Almost every one regards his‘own nation 
as standing first among the human family. 
The Frenchman is particularly confident in 
his conviction that France supplies the 
world with its leaders in all branches of art 
and science, all military and industrial 
pursuits. We whose tongue was spoken 
by Shakspere, Bacon, and Newton, by 
Watt, Fulton, and Morse, may smile at 
the claim as a pardonably patriotic de- 
lusion; yet in reviewing such careers as 
those of MacMahon and Gounod—and we 
may add another that is about to close, that 
of de Lesseps—we cannot but think how 
undeniably commanding has been the part 
that France has played in the history of 
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civilization, and how invaluable her contri- 
bution to the roll of the world’s master 
minds. 


THE METAL OF THE FUTURE. 


Many glowing pictures have been drawn, 
during the last few years, of the marvelous 
possibilities to be realized by the use of 
aluminium as a material for the architect 
and the engineer. It seems, however, that 
little has actually been done to verify these 
prophecies. Granting that it is adapted to 
the purposes now generally served by steel 
—which is by no means universally con- 
ceded—aluminium is as yet far too expen- 
sive for ordinary commercial use. Ifit be, 
as it has been called, the metal of the 
future, itis certainly the metal of the dis- 
tant future. 

Meanwhile the manufacture of steel, 
which may very well be called the metal of 
the present, is being so constantly de- 
veloped, improved, and cheapened, that 
this indispensable form of iron is un- 
doubtedly becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to oust from its industrial supremacy. 
Twenty five years ago a ton of steel rails 
cost fully a hundred and fifty dollars ; 
it now sells for about one fifth of that 
price. The great inventions that have 
brought about this revolution are Besse- 
mer’s system of burning the superfluous. 


‘carbon from the iron by means uf a blast 


of air in an acid lined chamber—the pro- 
cess that first made really cheap steel pos- 
sible ; the improved ‘‘open hearth ” fur- 
naces of Siemens and Martin, and the basic 
process of Thomas, by which iron ores 
containing phosphorus—as so many do— 
can be successfully treated. 

Every improvement has made further 
improvements feasible. For instance, the 
replacing of iron rails with steel ones, 
which last ten times as long, cheapened 
steel by cheapening the railroad transpor- 
tation of ore, coke, and finished products. 
With cheapened steel, all kinds of machin- 
ery have become cheaper and are more 
universally used in mining ore and coal 
and in manufacturing operations—here 
again reacting on the steelindustry. Then 
again the introduction of steel into the 
construction of buildings—a development 
that is absolutely revolutionizing certain 
branches of architecture—has caused so 
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tremendous a demand for structural steel, 
and consequently such perfection of its 
manufacture, that while other forms of the 
metal are cheaper in Europe than here, in 
this important department we can under- 
sell all foreign competitors. 

In so many ways does steel enter into 
the ramifications of modern commerce and 
industry that it is hard to limit the impor- 
tance of each successive forward step. 
And there is no reason to suppose that no 
further steps can now be taken. Perhaps 
the next will be the introduction into gen- 
eral use of the nickel steel—steel with a 
slight alloy of nickel—which has been so 
successfully tried as a material for naval 
armor plates. 

At any rate it is safe to prophesy that 
the improvement will continue, and that 
we shall constantly hear of longer bridges, 
taller and safer buildings, lighter boilers, 
swifter and stronger machinery—and all 
made of steel. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN SUR- 
GERY. 

In no departments of knowledge have 
more astonishing advances been made dur- 
ing recent years than in the application of 
electricity to a wide variety of practical 


purposes, and in the improvement of sur- 


gical methods. Most astonishing of all, 
perhaps, is a recent development in which 
these two progressive sciences are jointly 
engaged—the use of electric lamps to light 
up and reveal the hidden interior of tne 
human body. 

This wonderful idea, which has been 
rapidly developed within a very short 
time, and whose possibilities are not yet 
fully determined, began with the use of a 
small incandescent light in dental surgery. 
Dentists found that a lamp about an inch 
long, of one half candle power, when placed 
in the mouth of a subject, so illuminated 
the teeth that defects invisible to ordinary 
inspection were clearly revealed. ‘Then it 
was noticed that this same light shone 
through the cheeks, showing the roots of 
the teeth and the cheek bones, and reveal- 
ing any foreign substance that might be 
within that region. 

From this hint surgeons went much fur- 
ther. It was easy to see that in the same 
way a finger or hand might be explored by 
placing it between the eye and a small but 
powerful electric light. More difficult and 
more important was the extension of the 
system to the vital interior of the body; 
yet this too has been accomplished. The 
patient—after drinking a glass of water to 
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distend the stomach—swallows a tiny 
lamp. The current is then turned on, and 
the light shines clearly through the en- 
veloping membranes. In certain cases it 
has even been found possible to pass a 
prism into the body together with the 
electric light, so that the surgeon not only 
illuminates the interior, but actually sees 
its appearance reflected in a small mirror. 

Improvements have already been ef- 
fected in the construction of these surgical 
lamps. Some are now made no larger than 
a good sized pea, without loss of ilumi- 
nating power. It is said that those who 
have not seen them in use can scarcely re- 
alize how efficiently these diminutive me- 
chanisms perform their function. 

The old phrase ‘‘as black as the inside 
of a crow” will evidently have no signi- 
ficance to the surgeon of the future. 


‘*RUSHES” AND *“ HAZING.” 


THE sophomores of Columbia, having 
declined to accept the freshmen’s challenge 
to a‘‘rush,” have been, we understand, 
unfavorably criticised by the senior classes 
of the college and by various under- 
graduate Solons elsewhere. But if the 
sentiment of the academic microcosm 
condemns their course, it is safe to say that 
the macrocosm of intelligent society at 
large unanimously approves it. 

College tradition is always intensely 
conservative. Because the ‘‘rush” is, or 
has been, an established institution, its 
abandonment is regarded as a disloyalty 
to the code of undergraduate ethics. It is 
time, however, to judge such an archaism 
in the sober light of common sense. Col- 
legiate bodies, like nations and like in- 
dividuals, should put away childish things 
when they outgrow their period of tutelage. 

When college customs and modern ideas 
come into conflict, the former are bound to 
yield sooner or later. The annual battle of 
“town and gown” at Oxford, so vividly 
described in ‘‘ Verdant Green,” has be- 
come a memory. ‘ Rushes” should follow 
it into innocuous desuetude. ‘ Hazing” 
should go with them. We have every re- 
spect for physical courage, full appreciation 
of manly sports, and ample detestation of 
the priggish and the namby pamby; but 
the toleration of riotous brutality 1s a 
totally different issue. 

College men are supposed to be—and 
usually are—gentlemen. They should not 
imagine that they can set up standards of 
gentlemanly conduct different from those 
that obtain in the great world around them, 
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‘The Columbia sophomores have recognized 
this, and deserve praise for their perception. 


MR. OSCAR WILDE'S ‘‘ MISSION.” 


WE understand that this proverbially 
happy land is to be the fortunate recipient 
of a visit from Mr. Oscar Wilde, some time 
this month. Such an incident—or should 
Wwe say event ?—is one that we cannot bring 
ourselves to regard in anything but a 
pleasant light. Mr. Wilde claims, we 
believe, to be a philosopher and an apostle 
Thereby he does himself a grievous in- 
justice. Were such the fact, we should 
have to consider him as a preacher of evil 
doctrines ; but a closer consideration of 
Mr. Wilde frees us from the very unpleasant 
duty of disapproving of him. He may 
plead guilty, but we must respectfully 
decline to accept the plea. We cannot 
look upon him as a dangerous assailant of 
accepted systems of ethics. We may try 


to frown upon him, but the frown melts 
into a smile. 
is not an apostle. 
fellow. 

Mrs. Kendal grew satirical the other day 
—surely for the first time in her life—and 
told us that the American public, and 


He is not a philosopher; he 
He is a very amusing 


especially American males, are like a 
garden of tender flowers. We donot think, 
however, that many of them are tender 
enough to be blighted by Mr. Wilde’s ex- 
position of the ‘‘ gospel of sin,” as we un- 
derstand his latest ‘‘ piece” is called. We 
regret that George Parsons Lathrop should 
have gone so far as to say that the young 
Englishman’s productions are “ disgusting 
filth and areek with the atmosphere of un- 
natural debasement.” This may please 
Mr. Wilde, but then, as we have said, he 
makes an unfair estimate of himself; and 
we should not like either his view or Mr. 
Lathrop’s to be generally adopted. 

Mr. Wilde is a clever, as well as an 
amusing fellow. Ever since his under- 
graduate days at Oxford, when he used to 
stroll, velveteen clad and sunflower be- 
decked, through the quiet cloisters of 
Magdalen, he has shown almost unique 
skill in attracting attention to himself. He 
has had remarkable success 1n making his 
personality renowned and his purse re- 
plete. We have heard his financial opera- 
tions likened to those of the gallant fra- 
ternity one member of which, rumor says, 
made Mr. Wilde himself a victim on his 


IMPRESSIONS BY THE WAY. 


first visit to New York. Suchacomparison 
is eminently unfair. That his consider- 
able revenues as an author and as a lecturer 
have been well earned is a statement that 
will, we feel sure, be very little controvert- 
ed. When we compare Mr. Wilde’s rates 
of admission, and what he gives for them, 
with—for example—those of the late 
Barnum, we think there can be_no doubt 
as to the conclusion. 

Mr. Wilde is welcome to come to 
America, and to go back to London with 
all the dollars he can carry away. This is 
a free country, and one that appreciates 
amusing things. 


A BROOKLYN INCIDENT. 

‘THE newspapers recently gave the brief 
outlines of a little human drama wherein 
tragedy and comedy were so blended that 
it would be difficult to say which element 
predominated. ‘The scene was Brooklyn; 
the characters were a doctor and his two 
successive wives. The curtain rose to 
show the first of these two ladies suing 
her husband for a divorce. She was suc- 
cessful, and the court ordered the doctor 
to pay her ten dollars a week as alimony. 

But this was not enough for the injured 
wife. So great was her resentment against 
her erring husband that she went about 
among his patients and expatiated upon 
her wrongs with such effect that his repu- 
tation was blackened and his practice 
ruined. He became unable to pay alimony 
to the revengeful lady. She had killed the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. 

From this situation the poor doctor saw 
only one escape. Another lady, who had 
a considerable property, was willing to 
marry him. He seized the opportunity. 
But alas! It was a case of Scylla and 
Charybdis; or, to use a homelier metaphor, 
from the frying pan he had fallen into the 
fire. His second consort forbade him to 
divert one penny of her money to the sup- 
port of her predecessor in his affections ; 
and the said predecessor, driven to new 
extremities of rage, secured his arrest upon 
a charge of bigamy. It seems, unfortu- 
nately for the physician, that the court 
had ordered him not to remarry; and the 
chronicler left him in perilous proximity to 
aterm of imprisonment. Meanwhile his 
persecutor was drawing no alimony. 

On the whole, this is as tragical a comedy, 
or as comical a tragedy, as we have seen 
in some time. 











IT COSTS YOU NOTHING. 

Lf you like this magazine—and we nat- 
urally assume trat you do, or you would 
not be a reader of it—shall we not hope 
that you will say a good word for tt to 
your friends and acquaintances, who per- 
haps do not know that a publication of 
this size and grade ts being sold at ten 
cents acopy? It will cost you nothing to 
say this; ttwill helpus. The best friends 
of a publication are its readers. You 
may happen to know of some woman 
whom these hard times have reduced to a 
position where she must earn the money 
for her support. There may be easter 
ways for her to earn it than by taking 
subscriptions to MUNSEY’s MaGAzINE; there 
are many ways much harder—few that 
are surer of bringing her in at leasta 
few dollars—possibly many—depending 
upon the time she gives to the work and 
the earnestness with which she pursues 
zt. Five subscriptions mean one dollar for 
her. Fifty mean ten dollars, and so 
on. Every dollar counts when it repre- 
sents bread for hungry mouths or warm 
shoes for little feet in frosty weather. 


It IS A GREAT GO. 

In these columns last month we stated 
our belief that an almost boundless*field 
awaited the magazine that should give its 
readers, at a popular and rational price, 
an abundance of good literary matter and 
high class illustration—literary matter with 
the human interest, the timeliness, the 
strength, and the ‘‘ go” that are character- 
istic of the best work of metropolitan daily 
journalism, together with art work of a 
grade that daily journalism, where rapid 
printing is a prime necessity, cannot pos- 
sibly attain. 

That was our theory—for it was only a 
theory. No magazine had ever been pub- 
lished upon the lines we laid down as our 
ideal. No first rate magazine had ever 
been placed before the public at the price 
we regarded as the lowest possible, and 
therefore the only proper price. We drew 
our conclusions not from precedent, but 
from a careful review of a vacant field. 
We were considering not what had been 
done, but what we believed might be 
done. 

A month has passed, and the situa- 


tion has been changed. It is not too 
much to say that our theory has already 
been proved correct by the events of the 
past weeks—or rather by their event, for 
in the world of journalism the one over- 
shadowing event has been the marvelous 
advance of Munsey’s Macazine. Nothing 
like it was ever known before. Nothing 
like it could be accomplished except by a 
periodical that had taken a new departure 
so radical and so successful as to be a veri- 
table revolution. 
It is a great go—a marvelous go. 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 


How many people are there among your 
acquaintances, or in your neighborhood, 
who would be willing to pay a dollar for a 
year’s subscription to a first rate maga- 
zine? There must beagood many. Most 
men—and most women—like a bargain, 
and such a bargain was never offered as 
MunseEy’s now oifers. 

Any one who will place this offer—a 
year of MunsEy’s for one dollar—before his 
friends and neighbors, will be doing them 
a favor, as well as doing us a favor—a 
favor for which we are willing to pay well. 
To any manor woman, boy or girl, who 
will take subscriptions for us, we allow a 
commission of twenty per cent. This 
means twenty cents on each subscription; 
five dollars on twenty five names; a hun- 
dred dollars on five hundred names. 

Lists are coming in very fast. It is very 
easy to take subscriptions. The magazine 
‘‘catches on” at sight. Almost every one 
who sees it wants it. Those who are first 
in the field are reaping a harvest 

Here is a sample letter from a reader in 
Montreal, who says: 

The magazine came duly to hand. I was 
greatly surprised by its appearance, as I 
thought it would be gotten up more cheaply 
than formerly. In this I was greatly mistaken, 
as I find it looks still more attractive, and has 
as much if not more fine reading matter in it 
than usual. 

Icongratulate you greatly on this—on the 
reduction in price also, as you will see from 
the list of twelve subscriptions that I inclose. 
Tie subscribers all want to begin with the 
October issue, as it was by showing them that 
number that I obtained their subscriptions. 

Ihad very little trouble in getting these 
subscriptions. I simply showed the number, 
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and they immediately gave me their sub- 
scription. It spoke for itself. 

In a couple of weeks I shall be able to send 
in more subscriptions. Nearly all of those 
who have subscribed through me have the in- 
tention of redeeming their subscription by 
taking subscriptions. 


THREE DAYS DID IT. 

WE stated last month that it had become 
necessary to break away from the old 
system of reaching the retail trade of the 
country in order that a magazine of the 
best grade might be sold at ten cents—in 
order that MunsEy’s might be sold at ten 
cents. We foresaw the difficulties before 
us; we knew that no man who had hitherto 
broken away from the established system 
of News Companies, and attempted to 
reach dealers direct, had succeeded. Every 
effort of this kind previous to that inaugu- 
rated on October 1, 1893, by Munsey’s 
MacazinE, had been a failure—a miserable 
fizzle. 

But this fact, this terrible fact, only 
added interest to the problem before us. 
It gave it zest—gave it a certain dramatic 
flavor that we liked. 

There comes a time in history when 
tyranny is overthrown ; there comes a time 
in business when monopoly is overthrown 
—when practical demonstrations are made 
that it does not own the people. It took 
us just three days to demonstrate that we 
had struck at the right moment and in the 
right way. The success of the new system 
was assured in fact, from that minute, even 
as it was assured in faith before the ex- 
periment began. 

But it takes time to perfect anything. 
To lift people out of ruts—to get them into 
a new way of doing things—is like dragg- 
ing out the roots of a forest. Many news- 
dealers have not yet ‘‘caught on” to the 
new way—have not. yet learned that two 
superfluous and absolutely unnecessary 
profits can be abolished. But every day 
swells the army of retailers who are send- 
ing direct tous for Munsey’s; every day 
makes success more successful. 








TEN CENTS GOES. 

Munsey’s at ten cents has made a larger 
percentage of increase in circulation on 
the October issue at this rock bottom price 
than any magazine in the world ever made 
in a like time. Ten cents goes. It is the 
substratum—the solid foundation to which 
all magazines of wide circulation must 
come. It is right, it is healthy, it is ra- 
tional. Old conditions, old ways of doing 


THE PUBLISHER'S DESK. 





things, are being sweptaway. This is the 
day of new methods, and one of those 
methods is to give more for the money than 
was ever given before—to heap up the 
measure and send the customer away feel- 
ing satisfied—feeling that he has got more 
than his money’s worth. That is exactly , 
what Munsey’s is doing—that is exactly 
what Munsey’s will keep on doing. The 
measure will be heaped higher and higher. 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Tuar is what Munsey’s MacGazinE is 
bound to be—the great, live magazine of 
the day—timely, clever, clean, crisp, read- 
able—readable throughout. There is no 
excuse fora magazine being dull—being 
heavy and technical. The people want to 
be entertained—to feel their blood stirred 
by a bit of healthy adventure—a love tale 
—to read of the men and women before the 
public eye—to read of them and see them 
accurately pictured, accurately portrayed. 





FOUR EDITIONS IN FOURTEEN 
DAYS. 

‘‘ FalTu is the substance of things hoped 
for,” said the greatest of the apostles. We 
had an idea ; we had faith in it, but by the 
immortal bard of Avon our faith wasn’t a 


marker! Four editions in fourteen days! 
They came hot. It worked us hard; we 
liked it. It was dramatic—inspiriting. 


But the fun has only begun—the momen- 
tum has scarcely begun. 





THREE OUT OF MANY PRESS COM- 
MENTS. 

___‘* THE reduction of the price of Munsgy's 
MaGazINE to Io cents per copy,” says the 
New York Morning Advertiser, ‘‘is open- 
ing the eyes of the periodical world. The 
wonder is that MunsgEy’s keeps up the char- 
acter of its letterpress and illustrations so 
well, but the explanation is that the pro- 
prietor deals directly with his purchasers 
and does away with the profits of middle- 

nen. No magazine was ever published in 
this or any other country for the price.” 

The Brooklyn Standard Union says, in 
speaking of the reduction in price: ‘* This 
‘cut’ distances absolutely all competition, 
and is certain to make Munsey’s the great 
popular magazine of the masses.” 

‘*MunsgEy’s Macazineg,” adds the Lewis- 
ton Fournal, ‘is like a delicious cup of 
coffee—it is exhilarating and satisfying, 
with its delightful literary and artistic 
aroma and intellectual vigor. In a word, 
it is what the reader of today wants when 
he wants to read.” 

















